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The post-war world will be- 
long to the two-language man 
and woman. They will be able 
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You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring +... You REPEAT what they say ... you ask and 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, casily and economically by 
the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, 
Flying, Signal and other Services. 





“Linguaphone is unique ...it has no equal.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
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Work to Be Done 


This New Year! 


WE HAVE begun a new year. And 


for men and women throughout the 
world there is steadfast hope that 
this will be the beginning of a pro- 
longed period of peace and secur- 
ity. 


Just twelve months ago demo- 


- cratic oples everywhere were 
peop y 


confidently looking toward that day 
when the fascists and militarists 
would go down in utter defeat. 
When we could say that we have 
beaten those evil forces on the bat- 


tlefield once and for all. 
That day—a jubilant day—came. 


But the remnants of reaction still 
lurk in dark corners or hide behind 
respectable professions and names. 
Growing ever more voluble, they 
seek to isolate the Soviet Union 
from world affairs, thus hoping to 
divide the Allies and weaken the 
very structure—still in its formative 


_ stages—of the peace. 


The fight, therefore, is not yet 
over. It must. continue until the 
last vestige of reaction is exposed 
and routed. One way of doing this 
is by learning the facts about our 
staunch ally, the Soviet Union, and 
combatting the slander that is ram- 
pant. And the facts are at your dis- 
posal in Soviet Russia Topay, the 
only magazine in America exclu- 
sively devoted to fact and opinion 
about that great country. 


Begin this New Year right by par- 
ticipating in this struggle for peace 
and security, by becoming truly in- 
formed about the Soviet Union, 
Subscribe, now, to Soviet Russia 
Topvay. And if you have a subscrip- 
tion, subscribe for your friend. 


And don’t forget, with each sub- 
scription you are now entitled to 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s “The 
Truth About Soviet Russia.” 


- - 


Soviet Russia Today, Dept. NW 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 
my copy of The Truth About Soviet 


Russia by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 
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The Moscow Conference 


HE American people—indeed, the peoples of the entire 

world—heartily welcome the meeting in Moscow of 
the foreign ministers of the United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union. An anxious world, whose sense of post-war 
security had been drastically shaken by the deteriorating 
relationship among the three major powers, sees in this 
meeting a step in the right direction, however tardy. 

As we go to press it is too soon to assess the results of 
the conference, but it is obvious that in initiating it, in 
accordance with the Crimea Declaration, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes has recognized that the ills of the world’s 
body politic can only be cured through Big Three consulta- 
tion and collaboration. This collaboration is not only im- 
perative, now, in the settlement of the peace problems aris- 
ing out of the victory, it will always be necessary and 
must be carried through in the very work of the United 
Nations Organization as well. It is to be hoped that the 
public reaction to the recent suggestion that the UNO can 
supplant consultation among the Big Three was such as to 
convince our government of its unworkability. For it 
should be clear to all, by this time, that there can be no 
peace and security in the world unless Brifain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States can see eye-to-eye on the 
major problems of the world. 

It is precisely because of this that recent manifestations 
of Anglo-American foreign policy have been cause for 
alarm. One of these, and by no means the least important, 
has been our treatment of the entire problem of atomic 
energy. After a prolonged period in which the atomi¢ 
bomb hung like a spectre over all international affairs— 
including the dismal London conference of foreign minis- 
ters—breeding suspicion, uncertainty and vitiating confi- 
dence among nations, the Truman-Attlee-King declaration 
exploded on the international arena with its own atomic 
force. 

The Soviet Union, as we shall see, was entitled to par- 
ticipate in-the Washington discussions. One must not lose 
sight of the fact that the atomic bomb project was a war- 
time coalition project. It drew upon the scientific research 
and scientific efforts of men and women from various parts 
of the world. Though vast sums were allotted to it by our 
country, the time which the scientific workers had in which 
to perfect the project was given to them by the 25,000,000 
lives that were lost by the Soviet Union in waging a relent- 
les war against the common enemy. The Soviet Union, 
too, paid dearly for the perfection of the atomic bomb and 
is morally, politically and militarily entitled to share in 
its control, 

It was a fundamental mistake to have called that meeting 
without inviting the Soviet Union to participate, regardless 
of the fact that Britain, Canada and the United States 
were the three nations possessing the technological know- 

















how of the atomic bomb. 





Failure to invite the Soviet 
Union was tantamount to public declaration that as far as 
Britain and the United States were concerned, the entire 
principle of Big Three unity was to be discarded. The 
déeclaration that was issued as a result of the meetings in” 
Washington in no way altered this interpretation. And it 
is inconceivable that the heads of. the Anglo-American 
countries did not realize the implications of their actions. 
For it was obvious to most observers, and certainly to the 
Soviet Union, that this was a carefully devised plan to 
exert a form of political pressure in world affairs. 

Few people were fooled by the declaration’s decision to 
establish a commission within the United Nations Organi- 
zation for the study of the problem of atomic energy and to 
make a survey of the world’s resources. For the declara- 
tion stated that the commission will be empowered to share 
the technological aspects of atomic power only by slow 
stages “the successful completion of each one of which 
will develop the necessary confidence of the world before 
the next stage is undertaken.” But this “necessary confi- 
dence” is but another way of saying the Anglo-American 
powers. Thus, it is apparent that any disclosure of the 
know-how to other nations will be determined by those 
powers. In short this is the mightiest of power politics— 
atomic power politics. 


Of course it is correct that some international authority 
must be constituted to control atomic energy, to guide it 
along constructive channels and prevent it from utterly 
destroying mankind. But that international authority must 
be based upon the same fundaments on which the entire 
United Nations Organization rests—the Big Three, What 
confidence is lacking that could possibly have excluded the 
Soviet Union from the Washington discussion: of atomic 
power? Has the Soviet Union ever in its history violated 
its international committments? Never! Has the Soviet 
Union ever been an aggressor nation? Never! Has the 
Soviet Union ever threatened the sovereignty or peace of 
its neighbors? Never! Has the Soviet Union ever com- 
mitted any act that could conceivably be charged as anti- 
democratic? Never! Then why has Britain and the 
United States so ostentatiously attempted to cast doubt on 
the third partner of the only coalition that can insure world 
peace and security? ‘This is a question for the American 
and British people to ponder, for the answer is vital to 
their entire future and the future of the world. 


There are other indications of Anglo-American attempts 
to isolate the Soviet Union internationally. Thus, it is 
learned that they desire to. have the atomic power commis- 
sion responsible to the Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization. This, when it is known what vital signi- 
ficance the USSR attaches to the Security Council. Fur- 
thermore, there has been increasing talk of abandoning 
the principle of unanimity—the “veto power’—in the 
Security Council. This was a principle agreed upon by 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin and adopted in the Charter 
of the UNO at San Francisco. It is this “veto power” 
that enables the great powers to act in unison and lead the 
UNO in a united and harmonious spirit. Abandonment 
of this principle of unanimity and broadening the powers 
of the Assembly would strike at the very fabric of the 
United Nations Organization, would destroy the edifice 
that was so carefully planned and constructed by Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin at Teheran, the Crimea and 
later conferences and so heartily endorsed by the peoples 
of the entire world. 


~ 


The newspaper Pravda quite correctly asks what radi- 
cal changes in the international situation have occurred in 
the past few months to dictate this revision? And 
Pravda declares: “The revisionists reply only two words 
—atomic bomb. The further we go the clearer it becomes 
that initiators of atomic diplomacy are opposing their par- 
ticular line against collaboration by the great democratic 
powers. Actually they are dragging the world backward 
to the ill-fated prewar policy of the Western powers with 
their League of Nations and antagonist groups. . . but 
nations do not wish to return to the old discredited meth- 
ods for which they paid so dearly.” 

The conference of foreign ministers in Moscow faces 
the world’s greatest problems—atomic power control, four 
power control of defeated Japan and other Far Eastern 
questions, the problems arising in the colonial and semi- 
colonial areas, Eastern Europe, adherence to and execu- 
tion of the Potsdam decisions regarding Germany, the 
situation in Iran, are but a few. These are tasks requir- 
ing the highest level of statesmanship, the broadest world 
outlook, the deepest feelings toward mankind. It is 
hoped that solutions will be found, that common ground 
will be reached and that the Big Three will once again 
grasp the reins of world affairs and guide it collectively. 


The Events in Iran 


T is to be regretted that, seemingly without knowing 

all the facts, the United States found it expedient to 
enter into an unnecessary and fruitless exchange of notes 
with the Soviet Union regarding events in lran—an ex- 
change that gave support to the reactionaries in Iran and 
elsewhere. 

Assuming that where there is smoke there must be fire, 
the United States rushed into a situation completely blind- 
ed by that smoke and unaware of the actual location or 
cause of the fire. For some time previous there had been 
sensational reports from Teheran about a “separatist” 
movement in the north, about ‘Soviet trucks” and Soviet 
“tourists” aiding the “rebellion,” about armed forces 
“marching on Teheran.” Not one of these reports was 
substantiated. On the contrary, there were denials which 
were disregarded. 

One wonders why the United States was so prone to 
accept accusations against a staunch ally based upon flimsy 
evidence that obviously issued from reactionary feudal ele- 
ments in Tran and British imperial interests. Actually the 
situation in that country could have been determined quite 
clearly with a little honest investigation. 

Of Iran’s total population of 15,000,000 there are 
4,500,000 people of Azerbaijan culture who speak the 
Turki language and live in Azerbaijan Province in the 
north. These people seek autonomy within the framework 
of the central government of Iran; they want representa- 
tion in Tcheran. As the Soviet reply to the United States 
note declared: 


The undesirable incidents which have taken place in 
conjunction with these recent events at various points of 
northern Iran have been caused by reactionary elements 
which have opposed the extension of national rights to the 
populations of northern Iran, although there is nothing in 
these desires of the local population which is unusual for 
a democratic state. 


The reply also points out: 


The events which have taken place in recent days in Iran 


not only do not constitute an armed uprising but also are 
not directed against the Shahkin Shakh Government of 
Iran. 

Now that the declaration of the Popular Assembly of 
Northern Iran has been published, it is evident that this is 
a matter of aspirations with respect to the assurance of 
the democratic rights of the Azerbaijan population of 
northern Iran, which is seeking national autonomy within 
the limits of the Iranian State and which has its own par- 
ticular language, different from the Persian language. 


The movement in the north, therefore, is in no way a 
separatist movement. This is not the first time that 
democratic movements in Iran have been suppressed. This 
was particularly true under the Reza Shah, who was dic- 
tator up to 1941, when he was exiled after he had rejected 
the Allies demand that he cleanse the government ma- 
chinery of the thousands of Nazis who had entrenched 
themselves in it. But while he was dictator, and despite 
his suppression, progressive workers, clergymen, teachers 
continued their struggle for democratic and agrarian re- 
forms underground. They formed the Party of the 
Masses, now the Tudeh Party, and they led the trade 
union movement. They later became sufficiently power- 
ful to elect seventy-five percent of the deputies from the 
industrial city of Isfahan, in central Iran. 

Thus, events in northern Iran are part of the general 
democratic tendency in that country.. Naturally it is to 
the interests of the reactionary feudal nobility—and to 
certain imperialist interests—to suppress these tendencies. 
But why should America permit herself to become 2 cat’s- 
paw in these machinations against the democratic aspira- 
tions of a people? Why should she keep her ears so open 
to the mouthings of Iranian representatives whose sole 
purpose is to perpetuate the unholy feudal regime that was 
part of a world long since discarded? Why should she 
give credence to sensational reports of aft armed march 
“on Teheran” when our own American correspondents, 
like Clifton Daniel, of the New York Times, wires from 
Teheran that “as frequently happens in Iran, the events 
appear to have been exaggerated and misrepresented ?” 

These are questions which the American public should 
ask themselves and ask their Government. The United 
States suggestion that Britain.and the Soviet Union with- 
draw their troops two months before the date originally 
agreed upon, plays directly into the hands of Iranian te- 
action and British imperial interests. The former head of 
the Persian desk of the OWI, Mr. Reza Shahshahani, has 
pointed out that it is an open secret that the British are 
arming nomadic tribes in the south and putting them at 
the disposal of the Central Government of Iran. Prem 
ture withdrawal of British and Soviet troops would really 
mean that the British would remain in military control. 

Events of recent days confirm this. The Central Gov- 
ernment speaks of “loyal” tribes armed with tanks and 
guns. And a report from the Teheran newspaper Rakha 
ber warned that the reactionaries, with the help of the 
British, are planning a coup. And this, seemingly, is ex: 
actly what has happened for, as we go to. press, it 
announced that the Iranian Government is to be super 
seded by a “Superior Council” of six headed by Premier 
Abrahim Hakimi and including four former premiers 
If the United States is looking for instances of a foreign 
power mieddling in the internal affairs of Iran, it should 
not look toward the Soviet Union. As the Soviet Unions 
reply declared, it adheres unwaveringly to the principles 
of the three power declaration of Dec. 1, 1943. 
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FIGHTER FOR TRUTH 


A tribute to the Very Reverend Hewlett Johnson, 
the Dean of Canterbury and a friend of mankind 


by HOWARD FAST 


“Man’s dearest possession is life and it is given to him to live but 
once. He must live so as to feel no torturing regrets for years without 
purpose; so live as not to be seared by the shame of a cowardly and 
trivial past; so live that dying he can say ‘all my life and all my strength 
were given to the finest cause in all the world—the fight for the 


liberation of mankind, ” 


HIS statement, written by Lenin, 

says better than any words of 
mine could how I and how many 
other American writers feel about 
Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of Can- 
terbury. 

Any writer of today, looking at the 
world, attempts to see it in terms of 
one man, of a hero who puts his face 
against great odds.. Who better than 
Hewlett Johnson exemplifies such a 
type? Who has more fearlessly fought 
for the essential truth of things? And 
who has more closely allied himself 
with the struggle of mankind to come 
nearer to man’s vision of God? 

We, who are writers, are essentially 
clannish and sectarian We are in- 
clined to judge a man more in terms 
of our craft than in any other terms. 
The Dean of Canterbury is, as you 
krow, a very successful writer. His 
book, The Soviet Power, sold more 
than a million copies in our countfy, 
and his last book, The Secret of Soviet 
Strength, sold more than a half million 
copies. 

He is, however, more than a pop- 
ular writer. He is that rare contra- 
diction in the literary world of today: 
’ writer of amazing beauty and 
strength and power whose words have 
teached millions. I know that I will 
never forget what an effect on me 
The Soviet Power had. It affected me 


both as a writer and a human being, 


and it made me do a great deal of 
rious and deep thinking. 

I think that we writers have to see 
ourselves in terms of mankind, in terms 
of the great forces of today that man- 
kind creates, the forces that move man- 
kind and which in turn man harnesses 
and directs. Unless we see ourselves 
in such a fashion we face the danger 
of going down a long dark alley that 
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—V. Lenin 


leads to frustration and despair, and 
very often to that dark monster called 
fascism. I think that today’s writers 
are of no consequence unless we take 
part in what Lenin calls “the fight 
for the liberation of mankind.” And 
who has better shown us the mighty 
power of the pen in such a fight than 
Hewlett Johnson himself. 

However, when you come down to 
it, almost anything I say here is in a 
sense superfluous. What more can be 
said than that I have met the Dean 
of Canterbury, have spoken to him, 
and have been privileged to join him 
at dinner? That, after all, is what I 
will remember. That, I think, is what 
most of us will remember. The privi- 
lege of meeting a truly great man is a 
very rare one. We have been granted 
that privilege. We are here tonight with 
a strong and courageous friend of man- 
kind. He has underlined the dictum 
that no voice, however small, remains 
unheard. He fought for the truth— 
fought for it with the open eyes of a 
man who is unafraid because he knows 
that the truth is a more important 
quantity than anything else. And when 
he found what he considered to be the 
truth—the truth of a sixth of the 
earth’s surface—he did not remain 
silent but let his voice be heard in 
every corner of the earth. 

In contrast with him, how small, 
how despicable, how ignominious are 
those preachers who make a living 
through selling their souls to the devil, 
to the forces of reaction, those prosti- 
tutes of the pen who served Hitler and 
Mussolini and Hirohito, and’ who to- 





Howard Fast's moving tribute was de- 
livered at an informal gathering held in 
the Dean's honor during the eminent visi- 
tor's recent trip to this country. 




















The Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson with Mayor 

LaGuardia of New York 
day, in our own country, carry on in 
the same tradition the service of 
Hearst, Patterson, McCormack, Roy 
Howard and Sulzberger, and all the 
miserable publications that pile up mil- 
lions through an organized attempt to 
destroy man and man’s hopes, and to 
drive him back into the dark ages from 
which he climbed with such travail and 
pain. 
But, however loud these attacks are, 
however vicious they are, however 
often they are repeated, they will -not 
serve to convince the people of this 
country that good is bad, and that 
evil is commendable. The pattern of 
Judas Iscariot is a constant one, but 
people have not yet learned to wor- 
ship him. Hewlett Johnson is not alone, 
and I think I can say that more and 
more American writers will raise their 
voices to let our people know that he 
is not alone. This is not the end of 
mankind, as H. G. Wells so dourly 
preaches. I think rather that it is the 
beginning, and that at long last, after 
two millenniums, the ethics that Christ 
taught, will become the ethics of a re- 
born human race. 
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LIFE ON A COLLECTIVE FARM 


How the Iskra Collective Farm helped fight the 
war, plans the future, finds time for work and play 


AS WE drove over a deeply rutted 
road leading westward from 
Gorky to the Iskra Collective Farm our 
Russian hosts apologized profusely for 
the bumps. That road needed no 
apologies. Its deep ruts were made 
by heavy tanks that rolled steadily 
toward the front from Gorky’s fac- 
tories. 

The collective farm, about forty 

miles outside of Gorky, was situated 
along a branch of the Oka River. We 
crossed the bridge and passed a group 
-of well-built cattle barns and drew 
up before a little log building that 
served as the collective farm adminis- 
tration center. A group of collective 
farmers came out to meet us. At their 
head was the collective farm chair- 
man, Pavel Mikhailovich Fomin, a 
small well-knit figure dressed in a blue 
suit of military cut with a big fur hat, 
trim felt and leather boots. Bushy 
brown hair and gray streaked whiskers 
framed his gentle weather-beaten face 
with deep-set bright blue eyes of that 
space-blue shade belonging only to sea 
captains or people who live on prairies 
or steppes. 

He led us into his tiny office and 
stopped before a beautiful plan, hang- 
ing on the wall, of the new club house 
the collective farm was building. They 
had planned to build it a long time 
ago, but as was the case with so many 
things the war interfered. The mo- 





ment the war ended they started 
building. ‘ 

Comrade Fomin showed us the floor 
plan which included a big auditorium 
with a stage and dressing rooms, 
library, laboratory rooms for various 
courses and circles, a restaurant and 
a billiard room. With special pride 
he pointed out a wing which would 
be the rest home, where farmers 


- fatigued by heavy work or run down 


could either take a complete rest or 
continue work freed from all house- 
hold responsibilities, with good food 
and with any special treatment they 
might need and which would be pro- 
vided by a medical staff. 

Answering our flood of questions 
readily, the chairman gave us a general 
picture of his collective farm. It is 
run by an elected board of seven mem- 
bers whose activities are subject to 
discussion and approval by regularly 
held general collective farm member- 
ship meetings. 

The collective was organized in 
1932 and eighty-five per cent of the vil- 
lagers joined right at the beginning. 
Within a year, when they saw how 
well all collective farm members were 
doing, the remainder came in. Their 
main crops are wheat and rye which 
now cover 725 hectares (a hectare is 
2.47 acres). The machine and tractor 
station organized does most of their 
plowing and threshing. With their 


by JESSICA SMITH 


_ 


own machinery they do all their own 


sowing and seventy-five per cent of 
The collective has a 


the harvesting. 
big dairy farm with sheep, pigs and 
poultry. They raised meat cattle es- 
pecially during the war to help the 
country’s pressing food. requirements, 

Before the war they delivered to 
the government twenty-seven centners 
of meat per year (a centner is a little 
more than 220 pounds) but by 1944 
they were able to deliver twice as 
much and this year they had already 
fulfilled the government program of 
forty-eight centners two months before 
the end of the year. They were very 
proud of their milk production which 
had increased from 23,000 liters an- 
nually before the war to 51,000 liters 
in 1944. During the war the Iskra 
Collective Farm gave the army forty- 
two horses. Today they have seventy 
horses and are now planning to estab- 
lish a stud farm. 

The total income of the collective 
farm in 1940 had been 340,000 rubles. 
By 1944 it reached: 1,340,000—a sum 
which had already been reached in the 
first ten months of the current year. 
(This article was written in Decen- 
ber, therefore all references to “cur- 
rent year” means 1945.—Editor.) 

Before the war the collective farm 
members had received 1.7 kilograms 
of wheat and rye per work-day unit 
after having made deliveries to the 


The Soviet Village Collective Farm, also in Gorky Region, threshing grain 
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Government of around 1,500 centners. 
Kut the country needed more grain 
during the war. In 1943, the col- 
n- lective farm was able to supply the 
sts | country with 3,300 centners of grain 
ra fg and maintain the prewar amount per 
ty: @ work-day. In 1944, the grain situa- 
ity @ tion was already better and that year 
ab- # the Government asked for only 2,200 

centners, which left 2.1 kilograms per 
ive work-day unit. This year the Gov- 
les. @ ‘rnment quota was 1,900 centners 
um @ which had already been delivered, and 
the work-day unit pay would again come 
at. /™ to more than two kilograms. Pay for 






om: « work-day unit also included three 
ur kilograms of potatoes, one kilogram 

of vegetables as well as money pay- 
arm ™ ments due for the sale of collective 


ams {arm produce. Before the war the 
money payment had been around two 
tubles per work-day unit. During the 
war it increased to eight rubles and 


this year would probably reach nine 
rubles, 







We asked how they managed to in- 
crease their production and income to 
such an extent during the war. 

“Simply through the heroic work of 
our women and young people,” was 
Comrade Fomin’s answer. The col- 
lective has now ninety-seven families 
ind a total population of about 400 of 
whom 175 are working members. 
Eighty-seven men went away to war 
leaving behind only six old men, three 
of whom had since died. Only women, 
adolescents and children were left. 
Only six demobilized Red Army men 
had so’ far returned. Two war in- 
valids who returned some time ago 
‘re now working at light jobs. -In 
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On Petrovsky Collective Farm in the Kharkov Region 


addition to the Government pensions, 
the collective farm gives them a free 
supply of flour and other food each 
month. » For one of them the col- 
lective is building a new house, for 
the other a cow has been provided and 
clothing given to both their children. 

“How do your collective farm mem- 
bers live today?” someone asked. 

“You can ask them for yourselves,” 
suggested Comrade Fomin. 

By this time quite a number of col- 
lective farm members peering through 
the doorway had joined the conversa- 
tion and they began to give us examples 
of how different families were fixed. 
There was Zoya Ivanovna Berezina 
for instance, whose husband was killed 
at the front leaving her with two-small 
children. This year she had already 
earned 980 work-day units for which 
she had received at least two tons of 
grain as well as about 9,000 rubles 
and large quantities of potatoes and 
vegetables in addition to what she had 
gathered from her own garden plot. 
In her own backyard she had a cow, 
a calf, two goats, two sheep, three 
lambs, two pigs and fifteen chickens, 
which seemed to be typical of what 
most of the farmers had. 

One member of our party was 
puzzled that Berezina received pay 
for 980 work-days when there are only 
365 days in the year. Comrade Fomin 
patiently explained: 

“First of all work-days are often 
counted for a household rather than 
for the individual, and Berezina’s sons, 
though young, had a certain number 
of work-days to their credit. Then you 
must understand that the term work- 


day means simply a certain norm of 
work. These norms are carefully 
worked out by the heads of our dif- 
ferent departments and then presented 
for discussion and final approval at a 
general collective farm meeting. 

“One farmer may earn three or four 
work-days in a single day. We have a 
table covering every possible kind of 
farm work. For example, the trans- 
port of twenty-five carloads of manure 
250 meters brings 1.25 work-days; the 
sorting of 50 centners of grain, three 
work-days; the vernalization of thirty 
centners of grain two work-days, and 
so on.” 

He explained that all the collective 
farm members are divided into brigades 
with leaders who keep daily records 
of the accomplishment of each member. 
The brigades at the present time each 
consist of twenty-eight women and 
twelve youths. The brigade leader re- 
ceives the work assignments in the even- 
ing and distributes the tasks among the 
brigade members as they gather each 
morning. 

Ernest Thornton, president of Aus- 
tralia’s steel workers and once a 
farm boy himself, raised the question 
whether they took turns milking, since 
he remembered this as the one task 
most Australian farm workers try to 
avoid. 

But apparently this is no problem on 
the Iskra Collective Farm. Women in 
charge of the cows choose the job 
voluntarily and consider it nice, clean, 
interesting work. Besides, it brings 
more payment than many other types 
of farm work, and, in addition to the 
pay for the work-day units, the milk- 
maids receive a bonus for good results. 
During the first half of the year -the 
milkmaids-had received from 600 to 
900 liters of milk for their own use 
as a reward for over-fulfillment of 
the plan. 

In response to further questions, the 
chairman explained that the money in- 
come divided among the collective 
farm members came both from de- 
liveries to the state and from the sale 
of collective products on the open mar- 
ket. 

“As our bookkeeper here can tell 
you, we have two current accounts, 
one of capital investments and one of 
our turnover funds. When the time 
comes that we can make a pretty 
close estimate of the year’s income, 
we call a general meeting of members 
to discuss the needs of the collective 
farm and they decide how much of 


(Continued on page 29) 


Impressions on Leaving Russia 
by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


The Russians want peace and security and not an atomic 
armaments race. Restoration work already moves ahead 


ie ISTANBUL on my way home 
after almost a year’s stay in the 
Soviet Union, I talked with a high 
Turkish official. 

“Tell me,” he said, “do the Ameri- 
can people really think that they can 
work with the Soviet Union for any 
length of time?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Well, if that is the case,” he re- 
sponded violently, ‘if that is the case, 
it is the end of Turkey.” 

This expression of a person obviously 
unsuited to live in a united world, 
sharply portrayed problems outside the 
Soviet borders which so concern the 
Soviet people. I found that the aver- 
age Russian could not understand how 
anyone abroad could be blind enough, 
after this most terrible of all wars, not 
to see the absolute need for collabora- 
tion and peaceful cooperative work on 
an international scale. 

But the Russians cannot understand 
many things about us. And obviously 
the problem that concerns them most 
and that the average man in the street 
simply cannot conceive of reasonably is 
our present official attitude concerning 
the atomic bomb. 

I was still in Moscow when the first 
bomb exploded over Japan and the 
world. The Soviet newspapers re- 
ported the event, but not at any length, 
and yet the news spread, and the people 
walked about dreamily saying: “Ah, 
these Americans! They can do any- 
thing.” It did not occur to people on 
that first day to doubt that the new 
principle of atomic disintegration would 
serve to further the well-being of the 
world. 

A few days later in Belgrade at a 
luncheon with Marshal Tito someone 
brought up the question of the bomb. 
The Marshal seemed to forget himself 
and with passionate voice said that if 
the world will only concern itself with 
devising new methods for destruction, 
then it might as well go out of busi- 
now. The principle of atomic 
disintegration, he indicated, must be 
used by mankind for the benefit of 
mankind. It should never be forgot- 
ten, he added, that no bomb will ever be 
made to destroy the human will for lib- 
erty and advancement. 


ness 
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But just about that time the first 
advance winds of the atomic gale from 
distant America began to reach Russia. 
The Russians, rather incredulously, 
read in their newspapers about the 
Hearst, McCormick and Patterson 
editorials and the jingoistic proposals 
of the theoreticians of the ‘““Why argue 
with them, drop a bomb on them,” 
policy, and became concerned. 

I spoke to many—army officers, doc- 


tors, workers, even a lawyer or two,— 
and all exhibited a feeling of rather 
astonished disbelief that there are peo- 
ple in the United States who think that 
the Soviet Union can be intimidated by 
the atomic bomb. 

I do not know whether the Soviet 
Union has an atomic bomb as yet or 
not. I do know that Professor Peter 
Kapitsa and others have been working 
on the principle of atomic disintegra- 


Repairing the Dnieper Dam. The boats bring the workers to the walls and, like Alpine 
climbers, they ascend and scatter to their places of work 
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tion for a very long time and have 
achieved very important successes. One 
thing however is certain, and that is 
that the “secret” of atomic disintegra- 
tion is no secret, and that whether the 
Russians do have or do not have the 
bomb today, they certainly will have it 
in a few years. Therefore they are not 
atraid. But they are seriously concern- 
ed with the possibility that American 
atomic storms swept up by inept pol- 
icies and blind arrogance and the aban- 
donment of the principles for which 
President Roosevelt stood, will force 
the world including Russia into another 
armament race. 

The Russians do not wish an arma- 
ment race. That they can participate 
in one is quite manifest. They have 
the equipment and the will, if neces- 
sary. But they want to rebuild their 
country and to advance it towards 
greater plentitude. This is so difficult 
that it seems it will take a long time 
indeed. I was in Odessa in 1944, just 
two days after the Germans had been 
driven out. The city suffered terribly. 
Fires were still blazing everywhere. 
Bombs were going off. Mines were ex- 
ploding in the harbor. The whole in- 
dustrial district was a mass of smoky 
fragments. The port was dead. More 
than 150,000 people had been killed. 

I passed through Odessa again in 
1945 on my way home. Great changes 
had taken place. The port worked. 
Huge American-built cranes unloaded 
ships. The street cars ran. Trolley 
buses began operating in October. The 
schools and universities were open. The 
city had light and water. It had re- 
vived. But even after a year of deter- 
mined and heart-breaking work the 
factory district still was prostrate. Al- 
most no plant in Odessa of any size 
has yet been rebuilt. It takes time. An 
armament race, the Russians say, would 
postpone the reconstruction of their 
country; might even make it impossible 
for a long time. And so they demand 
peace, 

Many times I was deeply affected by 
the Russians’ passionate yearning for 
peace. But it is not an abstract yearn- 
ing. They do not want peace at any 
price. They wish a peace that will 
bring them true security, and freedom 
ftom worries about possible attacks. 
Such a peace, they say, can only be 
based on an agreement between the Big 
Three, and conversely disagreement be- 
tween the Big Three, they say, can 
only lead towards world unrest and 
Possibly another war. On the other 
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Restoration is in progress throughout the USSR. Above: One of the repairs shops of the 
Kalinin railway car works is again in operation. Below: A camp for the builders. who are 
restoring Stalingrad 


hand, they are not particularly con- 
cerned with current inter-allied squab- 
bles or disputes. I think the captain of 
my American Liberty ship put this 
question better than anyone I know. [| 
remarked one day that we were going 
through a rather bad storm. “Come 
now,” the 65-year old salt responded. 
“This is no storm. These waves were 
set up by a storm that passed here five 
days ago.” 

This is the attitude the Russians take. 
They look at things realistically and 
they feel that given a good helmsman, 
or if you wish three good helmsmen 
working together, the world will pass 
through the present storm waves into 
calmer waters. 

The Russians live better now than 
they did during the war. Prices in 
non-rationed good stores have been re- 
duced by as much as 65 per cent. There 
is more clothing and more food. The 
market places are piled high with pro- 
duce. The rationed goods stores have 
enough bread and more milk, cheese 
and butter than they have had in a 


long time. There is much more sugar. 
There are even enough cigarettes. In 
Moscow, carpenters and bricklayers are 
working day and night to finish the 
houses the construction of which was 
abandoned at the outbreak of war. 
The housing situation, however, is 
still very difficult and will remain very 
dificult for a long time. Plans are 
being made for conveyor construction 
of prefabricated houses which one 
can buy for 5,000 rubles, receiving the 
land free of charge. Farm houses are 
being rebuilt at increasing speed. Rela- 
tively few remain in underground 
shelters in devastated regions. But even 
these “relatively few,” must total hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions. Day 
by day, cities like Leningrad heal their 
wounds. Walls are being fixed. Floors 
laid. Glass takes the place of veneer in 
the million blind windows of the 
Northern capital. Stalingrad grows 
into a large city with more than 350,- 
000 people. The factories in Stalingrad 
are working, but housing is terribly be- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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USA-USSR TRADE CAN EXPAND 


The head of the Amtorg Trading Corporation sees no basic ; 
obstacles to the dgyelopment of mutual economic relations 


N the six years that I have been 

in the United States I have had 
ample opportunity to observe in certain 
fields of economic activity that there 
was no misunderstanding between our 
peoples. It seems to me that those 
speakers and writers who are crying 
very loudly about so-called ‘“misunder- 
standing,” are anxious to create those 
very misunderstandings about which 
they are crying. 

Let us take my field——the field of 
economic relations between our two 
countries. I believe that there is al- 
ready good enough understanding be- 
tween us and the great majority of 
American business men who are 
anxious to expand their business and 
to have business dealings with people 
whom they can trust. We have been 
very good customers here, and we are 
going to continue to be so, and we can 
have greatly enlarged business activities, 


provided normal conditions for such 
activities will be created. 


Our country is large, economically 
sufficiently developed, and, of course, 
especially after the war, its require- 
ments for rehabilitation and for the 
further development of its economy are 
collossal. The regions.over which the 
Germans ruled for even a few months 
were left in shambles. In the occupied 
areas, all the power stations, the 
majority of factories and workshops, 
the mines and the railroads were com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The State Extraordinary Committee 
has estimated the loss of 679,000,000,- 
600 rubles, or about $150,000,000,000, 
including 31,850 industrial concerns, 
84,000 schools and other educational 
establishments and 98,000 collective 
farms; 1,710 towns and over 70,000 
villages were laid waste. 

As you know, the Soviet Govern- 


An example of the kind of purchases the Soviet Union is making in this country. This giant 

rail press was recently completed and readied for shipment to the USSR by E. W. Bliss Com- 

pany of Brooklyn. It is one of the largest ever built, weighs 1,250,000 pounds and has a 
capacity of 2,500 tons pressure at the bottom of stroke 





by M. M. GOUSEV 


ment has inaugurated the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, which not only calls for 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of the devastated economy as a result of 
the war, but which is also to enable 
us to surpass considerably the pre-war 
level of our national economy. 

Our country is economically inde- 
pendent and can satisfy its requirements 
by itself; but, under certain normal 
conditions created for our trade here, 
our country may become a very im- 
portant market for American industrial 
products. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union can be a valuable source of 
many raw materials, semi-fabricated 
and other goods for industrial use and 
consumer needs in the United States. 
We have been scrupulous in the ful- 
fillment of obligations undertaken by 
us in our trade relations. This is 
the nature of our country. From my 
experiences in foreign trade, I may 
say that at the present time there 
are not many markets as good as the 
market in the Soviet Union. I believe 
that many sincere American business- 
men, without any special political 
prejudice, will agree with me. 

I am not going to discuss the kind 
or quantities of goods the Soviet Union 
may buy in the United States, or, on 
the other hand, what it can sell 
here, for it is very difhicult to limit 
either if proper conditions are created. 

In other words, basically, there are 
no serious difficulties in the develop- 
ment of our mutual economic relations. 
There have been no serious misunder- 
standings between American business- 
men and ourselves. It seems to me 
that all difficulties now existing are 
artificially created by those people who 
want to connect the development of 
our economic relations with some of 
their own political aims. 

I believe that we will have differ- 
ences of opinion with these individuals, 
who advocate such a false approach to 
the development of economic relations 
between our two countries. But | 
in no way consider this a misunder- 
standing between our peoples. 


Let us hope that mutual understand- 
ing will be developed on the basis of 
normal economic relations and mutual 
interest. Let us work in this direction. 
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Headquarters of the 
All-Union Central 
Council of Trade 
Unions in Moscow. 

















The CIO visitors 
were guests of the 
Soviet trade unions 




















EFORE I begin to describe the 

experiences we had and the things 
we saw as a CIO delegation visiting 
the USSR, where we were guests of 
the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, I would like to give a 
little background of our visit and tell 
of one or two things we saw on the 
way to Moscow and Leningrad. 

Our group consisted of the CIO 
delegates to the Paris meeting of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
where the first all-inclusive world labor 
organization was set up in cooperation 
with the Soviet trade unions, the 
British, the Latin-Americans, the 
French and other liberated European 
countries, China.and the British do- 
minions. : 

The establishment of the WFTU 
was an historic event going back to 
the unity of workers of the United 
Nations forged during the war against 
fascism. It reflected the determination 
of the workers that fascism must be 
utterly crushed both in Europe and 
Asia, that aggression must never be 
permitted again, and that the basis for 
economic and social advance could only 
be laid with the full collaboration of 
the working class of the entire free 
world. 

Vassili Kuznetsov, chairman, and 
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Mikhail Tarasov, secretary of the All- 
Union Council, and other Soviet trade 
union leaders at the WFTU meeting 
had visited the U. S. as guests of 
President Philip Murray of the CIO 
during part of July and August. On 
that trip the CIO showed them around 
a number of big U. S. production 
centers, told them how our unions 
function ‘and something of the way our 
government works, and_ introduced 
them to that fine American custom, 
the mass press conference. Incidental- 
ly, Kuznetsov, who worked in the 
U. S. for a year or more, showed 
himself perfectly capable of handling 
the rigors of a U. S. press interview, 
including “needling” questions that 
were thrown at him by some of its 
more vicious representatives. 

Accordingly, at the conclusion of the 
Paris meeting, the CIO delegates who 
could make the trip climbed into a 
big Soviet transport plane and took 
off for the first CIO trip to the USSR. 

First stop was Berlin, where we 
landed in the Soviet sector. The dev- 
astation we saw in a quick motor trip 
around the city the following day was 
unbelievable—and done, we were told, 
by Red Army artillery. 

The German people we saw were 
comparatively well dressed and well 


A CIO REPORT 
ON THE USSR 


Vice-President tells of CIO delegation’s recent 
visit and what they saw in the Soviet Union 


by REID ROBINSON 
(As told to C. W. Fowler) 


fed, but unsmiling. Perhaps they were 
thinking of the coming winter or even 
of the devastation their Wehrmacht 
had inflicted on Europe and the Soviet 
Union. In any event, the expressions 
on their faces were grim and dis- 
illusioned. Two people that we saw 
smiling, in fact laughing outright, in 
the streets were a pair of Red Army 
men, each minus a leg. Very few Ger- 
man men were in evidence, and these 
were either the very old or the very 
young. 

Sidney Hillman, who was head of 
the CIO delegation to Paris, conferred 
in Berlin briefly with German trade 
union leaders, and later reported’ that 
the trade unions offered the only hope 
he could see for German regeneration. 
The rest of the people seemed to feel 
that Hitler had been a “mistake,” and 
to be anti-Hitler rather than anti-Nazi 
or anti-aggression. 

Our flight from Berlin to Moscow 
took seven hours—again in our private 
plane—and didn’t enable us to see 
much, due to the bad weather. In- 
cidentally, Soviet pilots don’t seem to 
bother much about weather. They fly 
in. fog and snow that make an Amer- 
ican—at least as a passenger—wonder 
what special brand of daredevils are 
selected for flying jobs. Our man did 
it chiefly by hedge-hopping his huge 
plane as though it were a light train- 
ing job or something you might chase 
jack-rabbits with. 

Arriving at the Moscow airport, we 
were met by officials of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Union 
(AUCCTU), photographed for the 
newsreels, welcomed and taken to the 
National Hotel. Here we had our 
first introduction to the Russian ban- 
quets we had all read about, and 
found them as loaded with good food 
and drink as we had been told. The 
hospitality and cordiakity left nothing 
to be desired, except perhaps the need 
to rest a bit after each banquet. 

(Continued on page 34) 










SOVIET AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Commissar discusses postwar plans for the expansion of 
the industry and describes the new truck and car models 


HE Soviet automotive industry 

was founded during the First 
Five-Year Plan period. There were 
no automobile plants in tsarist Russia 
with the exception of the Baltisky 
Plant, in Riga, which assembled auto- 
mobiles in a small way. Construction 
of new plants during the years of 
the Civil War was out of the ques- 
tion. It was only in 1924 that the 
AMO factory (now the Stalin Auto- 
mobile Plant), in Moscow, began the 
manufacture of one-and-a-half ton 
trucks. Later automobiles were pro- 
duced in Yaroslavl and at the Spartak 
Factory, in Moscow, but their output 
was insignificant. 

A radical change in the development 
of the automotive industry took place 
in 1931 and 1932, when the Stalin 
Plant, in Moscow, and the Molotov 
Plant, in Gorky, were completed and 
put into operation. The output of 
automobiles increased from year to 
year. More than 200,000 machines 
were turned out in 1938. The Soviet 
Union occupied fourth place in world 
output of passenger cars. As far as 
trucks were concerned, the USSR oc- 
cupied second place in the world and 
first place in Europe. 

The automotive industry continued 
to develop steadily during the war. A 
new automobile plant was built in the 
Urals and the manufacture of cars was 
begun there in July, 1944. Construc- 
tion of another large plant started in 
the Volga area during the war. 

June 19, 1945 was a significant day 
for the Soviet automotive industry. On 
that day models of new trucks and 


The Molotov Automobile Plant, in Gorky, whch is scheduled to 
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passenger cars were examined in the 
Kremlin by Stalin and other leaders 
of the Government and approved for 
mass production. 

This marked a new stage in the de- 
velopment of the automotive industry. 
A five-year plan for the development 
of the automotive industry was drawn 
up. It was approved by the Govern- 
ment in 1945. 

The automotive industry is expected 
to make giant strides in the next five 
years. According to the new Five- 
Year Plan, the capacities of existing 
automobile «plants will be increased 
from three to four times. 

This will be achieved first of all by 
the expansion of the Moscow, Gorky 
and Urals plants and the complete 
reconstruction of the one at Yaroslavl. 
In the next three years the Moscow 
plant will considerably exceed its pre- 
war capacity. In the course of the 
coming five years the Gorky plant will 
double its pre-war capacity and will 
be turning out more than 1,000 cars 
a day. 

The Urals factory will be two-and- 
a-half times larger than it is today. 
After reconstruction the Yaroslavl 
plant will be a huge enterprise manu- 
facturing heavy trucks. The Moscow 
plant, which produces low-powered 
passenger cars, will be completely re- 
constructed. At the same time con- 
struction of a new plant in the Volga 
area will be completed. 

Additional automobile plants will be 
built during the next five years—in 
the Ukraine, Byelo-Russia, Georgia 
and Siberia. Construction has begun. 


of the Five-Year Plan 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


by S. A. AKOPOY 


The output of automobiles in 1946 
will double the 1945 production. Auto- 
mobile assembly plants will be estab- 
lished near the main producers. 

Soviet automobile plants Have been 
manufacturing three main types of 
trucks: GAZ-AA, ZIS-5 and ‘a heavi- 
er truck, the YAG-6. Despite their 
good qualities these machines no longer 
satisfy all the various needs of the na- 
tional economy. In addition to the 
GAZ-AA and ZIS-5 trucks, new types 
will be produced. They will have 
greater speed and carrying capacity, 
will consume less fuel and lubricants, 
and. will embody many details with a 
high resistance to wear. ‘The instal- 
lation of diesel engines on two new 
types of trucks will reduce the expendi- 
ture of fuel by twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. 

The following new models have 
been approved for production: GAZ- 
51, a two-and-a-half ton truck 
with a 70 h.p., six-cylinder gasoline 
engine (chief designer, A. A. Lip- 
gart) ; GAZ-63, a two ton four-wheel 
general purpose truck (designer, P. I. 
Muzyukin) ; ZIS-150, a three-and-a 
half ton truck with 90 h.p., six-cyl- 
inder gasoline engine (chief designer, 
B. M. Fitterman) ; ZIS-253, a three- 
and-a-half ton truck with diesel engine 
(chief designer, B. L. Shaposhnik); 
and YAAL-205, a five to seven ton 
truck with a diesel engine (chief de- 
signer, G. M. Kokin). More power- 
ful engines, improved springs, and 
other chassis parts will be installed on 
these machines. 

Thus, Soviet automobile plants will 


produce 1,000 cars daily at the end 
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be manufacturing one-and-a-half, two- 
and-a-half, three-and-a-half, five and 
seven ton trucks. They will also be 
turning out special types of trucks 
such as those driven by gas generators, 
dump trucks and fuel trucks. The 
manufacture of autobuses of various 
capacity will be considerably expanded 
in the near future. 

Automobile plants will also produce 
three new passenger car models. The 
Stalin plant, in Moscow, has already 
launched production of the ZIS-110 
seven-seat limousine with 140 h.p., 
eight-cylinder engine (chief designer, 
A. N. Ostrovtsev). This model is 
equipped with a radio, heating, instal- 
lations and other modern facilities. 
Maximum speed -of the ZIS-110 is 
140 kilometers per hour (about 88 
miles per hour). : 

Serial production of the M-20, or 
the ‘“‘Pobyeda” (Victory) _ five-pas- 
senger car (chief designer, A. A. Lip- 
gart, assisted by A. M. Kriger, A. 
N. Kirsanov and Y. N. Sorochkin) 
will start in June at the Gorky Auto- 
mobile plant. It develops a speed of 
110 kilometers per hour (about 69 
miles per hour). 

The Moscow plant, which special- 
ized in low-powered passenger cars, 
will be producing the Moskvich (Mos- 
covite). This car seats four and makes 
90 kilometers an hour (about 56 miles 
per hour). 

The Gorky plant will continue to 
turn out the GAZ-67 which is finding 
wide application in the national econ- 
omy. New models of passenger cars 
will replace the ZIS-101, M-1 and 
KIM models. 

Never before has the automotive in- 
dustry been confronted with such a gi- 
gantic program. An idea of the scale 
of this work is furnished by the fact 
that capital investments in the auto- 
motive industry ‘for the next five years 
reaches a total of nearly 4,000,000,000 
tubles, 

The new Five-Year Plan calls not 
only for the expansion of existing auto- 
mobile plants, the construction of new 
enterprises and the manufacture of 
new models, but also for the introduc- 
tion of the latest technological inno- 
vations in the industry.° 


At the Stalin Automobile Plant, in Mos- 
cow. Above: Assembling the cars. Below: 
The outside of the body shop 
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SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON MANCHURIA 


HE three northeastern prov- 

inces of China, known _histori- 
cally and geographically as Manchuria, 
were cleared of the Kwantung Army, 
Japan’s most formidable aggregation 
of land power, by the Red Army of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Treaty of Friendship and AIl- 
liance signed between the USSR and 
the Chinese Republic on Aug. 14, 1945, 
provided for joint Sino-Soviet opera- 
tion of the Changchun (formerly 
Chinese Eastern) Railway, built orig- 
inally by Russia, joint Sino-Soviet use 
of the free port of Dairen, and the es- 
tablishment of a Soviet-defended naval 


base, also to be used jointly, at Port 
Arthur. 


Following the disarming of all Jap- 
anese troops, which was accomplished 
very quickly by the Red Army, the 
Soviet Union announced that all its 
military forces, which had entered 
Manchuria only to fight the common 
enemy, would be withdrawn by Dec. 
15, 1945. The withdrawal was begun 
on schedule, but it turned out to be 
too rapid for the purposes of the Chi- 
nese Government which was trying to 
impose by civil war its determination 
that only the Kuomintang armies 
should garrison territories to whose 
ultimate liberation the whole Chinese 
nation, including the armies led by the 
Chinese Communists, had contributed. 
Since even the American assistance it 
was receiving did not enable it to get 
Kuomintang troops to the area in time, 
Chungking requested the Soviet forces 
to delay their withdrawal by one 
month. To this the Soviets agreed. 

While these events were going on, 
the American press constantly printed 
stories and speculations on the Man- 
churian picture. Many newspapers 
tried to persuade their readers that, 
once having entered Manchuria, Soviet 
troops would never leave. ‘When they 
began to leave, the same papers cried 
that they were handing over the area, 
and great stores of arms, to the Chinese 
Communists; some liberal papers, on 
the other hand, charged that by not 
doing this very thing the Soviet Union 
had ranged itself behind Chinese reac- 
tion. 
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by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


For some reason almost the entire 
press, from liberal to Hearst, accepted 
uncritically the stories that, in with- 
drawal, the Red Army was carting 
every ounce of industrial equipment 
out of Manchuria. The logistic prob- 
lem of how it was possible to remove in 
a few weeks what it had taken the 
Japanese more than a decade of inten- 
sive effort to install made no dent in 
this unanimous credulity. It was only 
after the entry of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces into Suichung that a Time cor- 
respondent, the first American news- 


-man to reach a Manchurian city, re- 


ported wonderingly that the Red Army 
had not only failed to move factories 
bodily but had even left behind such 
tid-bits as uninstalled Japanese ma- 
chinery which was still lying around in 
the crates in which it had arrived. 

Many newspapers also drew paral- 
lels between the Soviet position today 
and the imperialist Manchurian policy 
of the old tsarist Russian government 
at the turn of the century. They claim- 
ed that the Soviet Union, which had 
repudiated this policy after the Revolu- 
tion, was now returning to it. These 
newspapers simply did not believe in 
any fact that did not jibe with their 
thesis. Even if the Soviet Union. with- 
drew now, they implied, it would fake 
up some kind of “‘autonomous move- 
ment” to isolate Manchuria from 
China in the late lamented Japanese 
fashion. 

The situation in Manchuria, in the 
other provinces of China, and _ inter- 
nationally is far too fluid and complex 
for detailed predictions of its future 
course. But whatever that course is, it 
must work itself out within the frame- 
work of certain basic facts which do 
not change from day to day. These 
facts require repeating because they do 
answer a great many questions that 
have been raised. Moreover, very few 
of the quickie sages of the press and 
radio appear to have familiarized them- 
selves with them. 

It would, therefore, be profitable to 
ask some of those questions again, and 
to reply to them in terms of actual 
geography and history. I have classi- 
fied these questions into two groups— 


Manchuria in China, and the Soviet 
Union and Manchuria. 


Manchuria in China 


Who lives in Manchuria? Of Man- 
churia’s 40,000,000 people more than 
90 per cent are Chinese peasant settlers 
who have come in during the past sixty 
years. The remainder of the popula- 
tion are Mongols’ (in the western 


part), Koreans (in the East), Japa- 


nese and Russians. The never-numerous 


‘Manchus have practically disappeared 


as a separate people, mainly through 
assimilation. Ethnically, Manchuria is 
Chinese, and the Japanese pretence of 
a separate ‘‘Manchukuoan” nationality 
had no basis. 

Does Manchuria differ in any way 
from the rest of China? 

Yes, it does. In the rest of China 
land relations are based on immemorial 
custom. In Manchuria railway build- 
ing preceded large-scale settlement. 
Land-grabbing by officials and war- 
lords created huge estates with a ‘large 
tenantry. There is less subsistence farm- 
ing. A great proportion of the crop 1s 
raised for the market and soya beans 
have been a major export. Industries 
have grown side by side with agricul- 
ture, processing its products in flour- 
mills, vegetable oil mills, etc. Both 
tsarist Russia and Imperial Japan built 
ports and railways for strategic pur- 
poses and colonial exploitation. Japan 
has developed mining and metallurgy, 
creating an economy very different 
from that of the rest of the country. 

Since the defeat of Japan, another 
difference has arisen. Manchuria, for- 
merly the most Japanese-dorninated 
part of China, has. now been more 
thoroughly cleansed of Japanese troops, 
economic control and quislings than 
any other section. The tight control 
of the Kuomintang has not yet been 
imposed. The people are free to express 
themselves. 

Is there any feeling for independence 
or autonomy? 

For independence, definitely not. For 
a great degree of internal autonomy, 
definitely yes. ; 

The people of Manchuria, threaten- 
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ed for forty years, and dominated for 
fifteen, by Japanese aggression are deep- 
ly conscious of their Chinese nation- 
ality. They are violent Chinese patriots, 
as evidenced by the drastic measures 
Manchurian soldiers took with Chiang 
Kai-shek to force him to fight the 
Japanese in 1936. On the other hand, 
they are jealous local patriots also. 
Like the men of the American west in 
the last century, they are new people 
in a new territory and do not want 
local arrangements to be dictated from 
a distant capital: Moreover, they have 
had very bitter experiences of various 
recent Chinese central governments, 
which have never helped them but on 
the contrary have often made conces- 
sions at their expense. In American 
terms, they want to be treated as a con- 
stituent state, not as a territory with 
no voice in their own affairs, locally 
or at the center. 


How do the Manchurian people 
stand on the Kuomintang-Communist 
issue ? 

The Kuomintang never ruled Man- 
churia directly, although the ‘Young 
Marshall,” Chang Hsueh-liang, de- 
clared for the Central Government in 
(928 and brought his main armies down 
to help Chiang Kai-shek against a re- 
volt by Generals Yen Hsi-shan and 
Feng Yu-hsiang in 1930. It was 
Chang’s backing of the Generalissimo, 
and the removal of troops to- China 
proper, which precipitated the Japan- 
ese attack in 1931, in repelling which 
Chiang Kai-shek gave the Manchurians 
no assistance at all. The Manchurians 
have not forgotten this, nor have. they 
forgiven the Kuomintang for tying up 
men and arms in Communist supression 
campaigns when its aid was most need- 
ed against the Japanese. 

Tt was Manchurian hatred of civil 
war, and insistence on all-Chinese unity 
to fight ‘the national enemy, which led 
the “Young Marshal” to stage the 
Sian coup and ‘sign a truce with the 
Communists. For this he was arrested 
and held. a prisoner by Chungking 
throughout the course of the war 
against Japan which followed. The 
Manchurians are bitter about this. 

The Communists are no newcomers 
to the Manchurian scene. From 1931 
on, they wére the backbone of the 
United Anti-Japanese Volunteer Army, 
which fought the occupying forces. 
After 1937, many Manchurian soldiers 
and professional officers, including such 
men as General Lu Cheng-tsao and 


General Chang Hsueh-shih, the 
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“Young Marshal’s” younger brother, 
joined the Communist-led Eighth 
Route Army in North China. From 
1942 on, units of the Eighth Route 
Army also penetrated into Manchuria 
through the Great Wall and eszablished 
resistance bases in its southern areas. 

How do Manchurians feel about 
civil war? ° 

The Manchurians know that civil 
strife within China has always opened 
the way for foreign control, and cost 
them their own provinces. ~Patriotic 
unity through the cooperation of equals 
against Japan was first achieved in the 
tanks ‘of the Manchurian guerrillas, 
and Manchurians have always urged it 
on all China. While it is hard to judge 
what feelings developed in Manchuria 
in the war years, it is certain that peo- 
ple who have spent such a long time 
under the enemy yoke will not want 
to see Chinese fighting each other once 
again. They will be especially averse 
to seeing such a conflict develop on 
their own soil. If the rest of China 
continues to move toward civil war 
instead of negotiated unity, it is not at 
all improbable that the Manchurians 
will keep aloof until the conflict within 
China is settled. 

What can Manchuria do for the 
rest of China and the rest of China for 
Manchuria? 

Manchuria is the most industrialized 
part of China. It is self-sufficient in 
food and minerals and has the best de- 
veloped communications in the coun- 
try, with trade outlets through its own 
ports to the sea and to the Soviet Union 
and other provinces by rail. It has 
more to give the rest of China than 
the rest of China has to give to it—if 
China is at peace and devotes her 
energies to internal economic develop- 
ment. Because its economy and indus- 
trial plants have suffered less in the 
war just past, it also has much more 
to lose from internal strife. 

Economics apart, however, the rest 
of China has more to give Manchuria, 
which Japanese occupation has for so 
long isolated from the main national 
currents. The Japanese did not give 
Manchurians the privilege of higher 
education, except in certain technical 
categories. They destroyed many Man- 
churian intellectuals and patriots and 
kept-politics and administration in their 
own hands. ° Manchuria badly needs 
contact with the cultural advances, the 
democratic movement and the progres- 
sive developments which, alongside of 
retrogressive ones, have grown in the 


rest of China since 1937. But it does 
not need any lessons in authoritarian 
control and feudal exploitation, of 
which it had quite enough under 
Japan’s puppet ‘sManchukuo.” 


The Soviet Union and Manchuria 


What are the legitimate interests of 
the Soviet Union with respect to Man- 
churia? 

‘The paramount interest is the securi- 
ty of its borders, which involves con- 
cern over any tendency to develop 
Manchuria into a base for anti-Soviet 
attack. In this respect Manchuria 
stands to the Soviet Union as Mexico 
or Canada does to the United States. 

The second interest is uninterrupted 
transit of goods over the east-west line 
of the Changchun Railway, which is 
the shortest distance between the Soviet 
cities of Chita, in the Baikal region, 
and Vladivostok, in the Maritime re- 
gion, and free access to the port of 
Dairen, the only ice-free outlet avail- 
able to the great Siberian land mass. 


This incerest is analogous to that of 


the United States in the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, which it shares with Can- 
ada, it is in some degree analogous to 
U. S. interest in the Panama Canal 
which, though it runs through the ter- 
ritory of another country, provides the 
shortest water link between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts of this country. 
Throughout diplomatic history, such 
interests have been secured either by 
aggression or by equal arrangements 
between friendly neighbors. Old Russia 
took the first course; the Soviet Union, 
the second. | 

Both experienced setbacks. Tsarist 
Russia sacrificed Dairen and Port Ar- 
thur in its defeat by Japan in 1905. The 
Soviet Union, in 1935, found itself 
compelled to choose between sacrificing 
its share in the Changchun (Chinese 
Eastern) Railway and war with Japan. 
It then sold its share in the railway to 
Japan’s straw man “Manchukuo” 
(which it never recognized diplomati- 
cally) and gained time to complete the 
Second and Third Five-Year Plans and 
to try to develop the framework of 
world security which crashed at 
Munich. 

Does Soviet policy with regard to 
Manchuria and the rest of China differ 
from tsarist policy, and if so how? 
What is there in the charge that the 
Soviet Union has ditched its policy 
of the early revolutionary years and 
taken up where the tsar left off? 

(Continued on page 32) 


In Moseow’s ; 
Ball-Bearing 
Plant 


The huge ball-bearing plant in Moscow seryed the USSR 
well during the war, producing a wide assortment of 
bearings for the tanks, guns, planes and other war weap- 
ons so needed to defeat the enemy. Now reconverted to 
civil needs and the great tasks of peaceful construction, 
the plant is proud of its production record. On the right,. 
above, is the large machine repair shop which serves and 
maintains the plant's machinery; below, a young inspector 
examines the polished ball-bearing races 


Left panel, top: The kindergarten of the 
plant takes care of the children whose 
mothers are busy on the production line. 
Center: The tool shop's first aid station 
administers to workers who suffer minor 
accidents. Bottom: The workers in each 
shop have their own wall newspaper. 
These are following the results of an in- 
ter-plant Socialist competition and from 
the expression on their faces it would 
seem that their shop is leading 


Bottom, left: During the war the con- 

tinuous-stream production line was in- 

troduced in the plant, facilitating an 

increased productivity of labor. This 

shop is using the new system. Below: A 

yourg apprentice, Lena Pavlova, is learn- 
ing the rudiments of the job 























LIFE MUST BLOSSOM ANEW 


A LETTER TO HELEN KELLER- 
FROM MOSCOW 


Moscow 


Dear Helen Keller: 

Please excuse my boldness in simply 
addressing a friendly letter to you. | 
do so feeling that the similarity of our 
fate gives me the right to address you, 
for I from early childhood have also 
been deprived of sight, and of hearing. 

But, thanks to the care given the 
people in our country, I have received 
education and instruction that now 
permits me to participate in building 
the new life in our great country. 

For a long time I have been vitally 
interested in your life, in your bril- 
liant work which represents so much 
that is instructive and valuable for the 
many, many people like you and me. 
The strength of will, initiative and cre- 








Some time ago, when the war was still raging and the victorious Red 
Army was plunging into the enemy countries, we received a letter from 
Olga Skorokhodova which she asked us to forward to Helen Keller. With 
it was an excerpt from her memoirs. Miss Keller replied and we forwarded 
her letter to Miss Skorokhodova. We thought this exchange of general 
interest to our readers, and now, with the permission of all parties con- 
cerned, we are publishing both letters and the article—Editor. 








ative consciousness that you have 
shown merit the praise of all thinking 
humanity. 

The hour of our common final vic- 
tory over the treacherous cannibals of 
Hitlerism approaches, With the de- 
struction of this infernal darkness, 
life on the planet must blossom anew, 


and I am confident that we stand on 
the threshold of the flowering of uni- 
versal human culture, in science, in art, 
in technique. Therefore, I extend to 
you across continents and seas a friend- 


ly hand, counting on receiving your 
strong handclasp in response. 


OLGA SKOROKHODOVA 


From Olga Skorokhodova’s Memoirs 


pew lost my vision and hear- 
ing in childhood during an ill- 
ness, and after a long agonizing 
struggle with darkness and silence, I 
finally came upon a special institute for 
blind and deaf children in Kharkov, 
the Ukraine. The founder and direc- 
tor, Prof. I. A. Sokolyansky, showed 
me the consideration and sensitive un- 
derstanding of a truly talented scientist 
and teacher. 

Having carefully studied the prob- 
lem, he set himself the task of healinz 
me of the illness of blindness, deafness 
and muteness, by means of intellectual 
development. Busy as he was, he stud- 
ied typing on a machine for the blind 
and transcribed for me excerpts of 
artistic, classical literature, poetry and 
belles-lettres, as well as the works of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. 

In addition to the regular class 
lessons, much artistic and scientific lit- 


erature was read to me. I do not think- 


my teacher’s approach was incorrect, 
especially since this was the method fol- 
lowed in teaching the renowned Amer- 
ican, Helen Keller, under the direction 
of her remarkable instructor, Anne 
Sullivan. 
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I know of this not only from Helen 
Keller’s works, but from the well- 
known American teacher and social 
worker, Miss Lucy Wilson, who per- 


_ senally visited our institute. 


On her visit to this country Lucy 
Wilson, on the advice of Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, spent several days acquaint- 
ing herself with the work of Prof. 
Sokolyansky and was profoundly inter- 
ested in his method of teaching the 
blind and deaf. I recall very well the 
day when Lucy Wilson asked me to re- 
cite something. 

1 was quite overcome by her kind 
attention and, embarrassed, recited one 
of my own poems about Spring. 
An interpreter translated it for her, 
and then, with tears in her . eyes, 
she warmly shook my hand and prom- 
ised to tell Helen Keller about it. In 
the book Lucy Wilson wrote after her 
return to America, she declared that 
she had seen nothing like our Institute 
and the methods of Professor Sokoly- 
ansky in any other country. 

I could relate several similar exam- 
ples of foreign teachers and scientists 
whose acquaintance I made personally 
(especially during the 15th Interna- 


tional Physiological Congress) but this 
would require a whole book. 

In 1941, due to a whole series of 
events beyond my control, I was un- 
able to leave Kharkov and remained 
there alone, concealed from the fascists 
behind the walls of the school for the 
blind. 

I lived under the daily threat of 
falling into the clutches of the Gestapo 
—the more so because the Germans 
had appointed a former whiteguard 
as director of the school for the blind. 
He turned over to them all the scientific 
material and instruments, among them, 
our precious reading machine—a most 
valuable device for every blind person, 
for it was able to give to the blind wide 
access to books that seeing people read. 
My teacher, Prof. Sokolyansky had 
put all his best efforts and knowledge 
into the construction of this machine. 

Many times the director made at- 
tempts to betray me to the fascists. And 
only because of the urgent pleading of 


the teachers in the school—and my ° 


friends—did he put off his treacherous 
intentions from day to day. 

But no prayers and _ entreaties 
availed to save several Jewish children. 
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The director betrayed these to the fas- 
cists, who immediately put them into 
the Jewish section where all those Jews 
who had not succeeded in leaving the 
city were rounded up. After fearful 
torture many died and others went 
out of their minds, unable to withstand 
the torture and the hunger. 

The corpses were put into one open 
crave—and the living, too, were hurled 
into the same pit. After several days of 
such “preliminary” torment, all those 
who remained alive were hung. Blind 
children were also killed. 

I had no means of subsistence and al- 
most died. When—unknown to the di- 
rector—my friends visited me secretly, 
[ asked them to get me some kind of 
paid work, sewing and knitting, and 
also to sell or exchange my things for 
food. 

But do not think that hunger was 
the only danger. The possibility of 
perishing at the ,hands of the fascists 
was very real. To freeze, to be hung 
or shot, to be run over by a machine on 
the street—any of these things were 
ordinary happenings. | 

Once a fascist snatched his revolver 
from his holster to shoot me, only be- 
cause I could not hear some questions. 


HELEN 


Westport, Conn. 


Dear Olga Skorokhodova: 


It is wonderful! Your greeting me 
across the world in the glow of fully 


achieved victory, with your face to- . 


wards the blossoming of a brother-lov- 
ing humanity, and the fact that you 
and I are like-minded in our social 
and economic outlook on earth’s affairs. 
For many years I have rebelled against 
all injustices and cruelties that fetter 
the bodies and darken the minds of 
three-fourths of mankind. 

Yes, Olga, I clasp your hand whole- 
heartedly across what now seems a 
very small globe, indeed, but under 
the dawn-light of a magnificent future. 
O the rapture in the thought that 
added to my own rescue from a three- 
fold bodily bondage is the blessedness 
of living to salute Russia—a veritable 
Hercules that has poured out a sea of 
her life-blood to purify the Augean 
stables of tyranny—and you, a ray of 
her liberating spirit breaking its way 
into other silent, shadowed lives still 
unredeemed! Atingle with happy sym- 
pathy, I picture you not only as truly 
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Another time I went into town with 
a friend. It was in the days when the 
fascists, feeling the approach of their 
expulsion from. the Ukraine, were 


seizing people on the streets by the ~ 


hundreds and shipping them off in 
closed cars. My companion and I were 
surrounded by SS men asking for our 
documents. She produced hers but I 
had no papers. The fascists pushed me 
aside. My companion stole away. I 
was on the street alone, far from 
school Where to go? Whom to 
turn to for help? There was a six 
o’clock curfew, and it was already six. 
I walked a long time, meeting many 
obstacles in unfamiliar places. Sudden- 
ly a woman grabbed me violently by 
the coat and saved me from stepping 
through an open door and falling into 
a deep cellar. Briefly I told her the 
whole story and she sent her children 
to take me back to the school for the 
blind. ; 

I lived through many many other 
horrors. It was hard, terribly hard! A 
great thirst for vengeance grew within 
me. But it was a vengeance beyond any 
sense of personal injury. One cannot be 
affronted by the actions of wild beasts, 
such as the fascists; one can only desire 
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seeing and hearing through your in- 
tellect, but also as taking part in “the 
flowering of universal human culture, 
in science, in art, in technique” you so 
confidently anticipate. 

Russia is truly a beloved home to me 
in my earth country, and its practiced 
gospel of brotherhood a sustaining 
part of my heaven. For twenty-eight 
years I have striven to embody this 
feeling—speaking for the Russian peo- 
ple, writing my impressions of their 
progress under immeasurable handi- 
caps, loving their women as goddesses 
of their destiny, fulfilling in energetic 
citizenship their mission as creators of 
a nobler race. 

My emotion is poignant as I read 
in such a soul-stirring setting the ex- 
tracts from your autobiography, for 
which I thank you. It is an unspeakable 
boon that Prof. Sokolyansky is still 
near to direct your brave endeavors 
into the broadest channels. Your life 
reminds me of a difficult estuary beset 
by sandy wastes which his noble devo- 
tion has yet turned into an open portal 
to wide, shining waters. My own pre- 
cious teacher Anne Sullivan, too, was 
a passionate lover of books and an 





their punishment so that humanity can 
be spared further horrors. 

Hope and faith that liberation was 
near hourly supported my spirit. Then, 
too, I had the comfort of my precious 
letters from the unforgettable Maxim 
Gorky, who in his life was so deeply 
and passionately interested in the scien- 
tific problems of training the blind and 
deaf in general and had hada deep 
interest in me. His letters supported 
me in the assurance that once again I 
would feel myself a human being, 
when I would be freed from this 
fascist prison by the heroic sons of my 
deeply-loved country. 

That day came on Aug. 23, 1943. 
I again entered upon my former life. 
Through the Board of Education I 
went from Kharkov to Moscow, where 
I am at present in the Science-Research 
Institute of the Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Science. Under the“direction of my 
teacher, Prof. Sokolyansky, I am _ be- 
ginning work again on my autobiog- 
raphy, interrupted by the war. It will 
be called, “Fascist Prison Without 
Walls,” and I will write of my life 
during the fascist terror in the occupied 
region, as well as of my earlier years. 

Translated by Natasha Takce 
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artist. She died nine years ago, and an 
inexpressible loneliness still encom- 
passes me, although I have my ever 
faithful friend, Polly, for eyes, ears 
and an interpreting voice. 

You have another advantage which 
delights me—a scientific training to en- 
able you to carry on still more trium- 
phantly’ the offensive against deaf- 
blindness. 

In thought I put my arms around 
you as I imagine you wandering alone 
through those fear-filled streets, your 
soul unconquered, though surrounded 
by dehumanized enemies. 

Now that you are safe and back in 
Moscow I look forward to deliverance 
for the thousands of deaf-blind in re- 
gions over which Russia’s benign red 
star shall rise. 

Will you, dear Olga, please convey 
my loving gratitude to Prof. Sokolyan- 
sky for being the light-bringer that he 
is to you, and my affection to your 
fellow-students to whom I, too, feel 
drawn by a common faith in mankind’s 
capacity to build up world justice and 
true freedom for every one. 





Fraternally yours, 


HELEN KELLER 
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INDUSTRIAL RECONVERSION 
WITHOUT ANY LAY-OFES 


URING my stay in the Soviet 

Union, I spent five days in 
Gorky. Formerly called Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod, this city at the confluence of the 
Volga and Oka rivers provides a sharp 
contrast between the Old Russia and 
the new. High on the right bank of 
the river stands the Kremlin, the old 
walled-fortress, reminder of the days 
when the city stood as Moscow’s east- 
ern outpost against the Tartar in 
vasions. Across the river are the fair 
grounds, site of old Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod’s famous annual fair. But across 
the river also, are the smoking chim- 
neys of Gorky’s factories. A city of 
750,000, it has more than doubled its 
population since the revolution and, 
particularly since 1928, has developed 
into an important center of Soviet 
heavy industry. 

During the war years, Gorky’s in- 
dustry and Gorky’s people worked at 
top speed to fill the needs of the front. 
An endless stream of tanks rolled from 
the assembly lines of the Molotov Au- 
tomobile Plant and the Red Sormovo 
Engineering Works. The bumps and 
ruts in the paved highway that leads 
from Gorky to the west bear the im- 
print of the steel treads that clanked 
ceaselessly from the production line to 
the battle line. From the Stalin Ord- 
nance Plant came the guns that gave 
the Red Army’s famous artillery much 
of its formidable fire-power. And from 
the flying field of the Ordzhonikidze 
Aircraft Factory, pilots took off in 
their L-7 fighters to join in the de- 
fense of Moscow and Stalingrad. 

During the critical war years, the 
workers in these plants drove them- 
selves at top speed, setting seemingly 
miraculous production records—rec- 
ords that won them and their factories 
citations and high awards from a 
grateful Soviet Government. Factory 
directors and engineers and trade union 
officials worked and lived at their posts 
—catching a few hours sleep beside 
their desks—in the constant battle for 
greater and ever greater production. 

With the coming of the victory that 
the people of Gorky helped so much to 
win, the tension in the factories has 

ased. The forty-eight hour week 
has been restored, and for the first 
time in five years the workers enjoyed 
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their annual vacations—a minimum of 
two weeks with pay. 
tension has lessened, production goes 
on apace. For peacetime demands up- 
on Gorky industry are as great—and 
indeed almost as urgent—as were the 
demands of war. 

As an American trade unionist, pre- 
occupied with the complex problems of 
reconversion in my country, I was 
keenly interested in seeing how Gorky’s 
plants were reconverting. This I was 
given full opportunity to do in visits 
to three of the city’s principal enter- 
prises. a 

The Molotov Automobile Plant is 
again turning out passenger cars and 
one-and-a-half ton trucks. The car is 
a six-cylinder pre-war model not un- 
like our Chevrolets of the middle 
thirties. At the same time, however, 
the plant is busy tooling up for the 
production of its new Victory model, 
a light four-cylinder car of modern de- 
sign. I was interested to learn that— 
unlike in America—the change-over to 
the new model will be accomplished 
without any shut-down of departments 
or lay-off of workers. Production is 
being so organized that the change-over 
will take place gradually and without 
interruption with both the old and new 
models being turned out on separate 
assembly lines until—by the middle of 
1946—the plant will go over to the ex- 
clusive production of the new. I was 
also interested in another problem that 
is of great concern to American work- 
ers—what happened to weekly earn- 
ings with the elimination of overtime 
and the loss of overtime pay. I found 
that here—as elsewhere in the Soviet 
Union—the former weekly earnings 
were guaranteed for a period of two 
months following the cut-back in 
hours. During that period, the trade 
unions and management reorganized 
and further rationalized production 
with the result that the workers of the 
Molotov plant are today earning as 
much for eight hours of work as they 
did on the ten-hour wartime day. 

In the Molotov plant, as in the 
other plants that I visited, the main 
problem of both the management and 
the trade unions was the man-power 
shortage. Here, demobilized service- 
men need have no fear of going jobless. 





But though the © 


Instead, at the district demobilization 
center, they are met with a bewilder- 
ing variety of job offers, many of 
which are of higher skill and for bet- 
ter pay than those they held before 
the war. Although all ex-servicemen 
are entitled to a month’s paid vacation, 
many are taking jobs immediately, so 
urgent is the need for workers and so 
great their own desire to be of help in 
the battle for peacetime production. 

The Moiotov plant is not only hum- 
ming today, but already it has its sights 
set for the future. It was one of the 
first factories in the country to have 
its Five-Year Plan approved by the 
Government. This plan contemplates 
a considerable expansion, to reach an 
employment figure of 90,000 workers 
and a production of 1,000 cars a day 
by 1950. After talking to the director, 
the trade union officials and many of 
the workers, seeing their enthusiasm 
and watching them on the job, I have 
no doubt but that this plan will be 
overfulfilled. 

The second plant that we visited 
was the Ordzhonikidze Works which 
had produced fuselages for the L-7 
fighter plane and wooden training 
planes during the war. Now its plane 
production is limited to trainers, and 
these take up but a fraction of its plant 
capacity. Eventually, the factory will 
produce bodies for auto-busses. 

At the moment, however, it is busy 
helping to meet the insatiable need of 
the Soviet people for consumer’s goods. 
It is turning out an almost endless 
variety of products—more than 100 
items in all: cream separators and 
flour mill equipment and agricultural 
implements for the collective farms; 
ventilators for factories and apart- 
ments; cooking utensils and furniture 
for the Soviet home; sleds and _skiis 
for the Soviet children. The plant’s 
beautifully equipped assembly _ line 
yesterday turned out fighter planes. 
Today it is filled with trainers and 
fighters that are being converted into 
trainers. And in a few weeks, when 
this production slackens off, it will 
start assembling street-cars to help re- 
lieve Gorky’s congested transportation 
system. 

Here, again, we found that the re- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Students Rebuild Alma 


by KONSTANTINE BORISENKO 





Director of the Donets Industrial Institute. 


N interesting sidelight on recon- 

struction in the Donbas is furnished 
by students of the Donets Industrial In- 
stitute in Stalino. Had it not been 
for their selfless all-out effort in 
reviving their nazi-wrecked Alma Mater 
it would never have been functioning 
again. in so short a time. 

Returning to Stalino in September, 
1943, from the town of Prokopievsk, a 
Siberian coal mining center to which they 
had been evacuated at the beginning of 
the war, the students found their Insti- 
tute a heap of ruins wantonly destroyed 
by the retreating Germans. Seventy-four 
laboratories, the library with 600,000 vol- 
umes, all the lecture rooms, the experi- 
mental plant and the dormitories and 
club had been put to the torch. 

With all the available labor in the 
Donbas engaged on priority industrial 
reconstruction, a considerable time would 
necessarily have elapsed before the In- 
stitute’s turn came around. So the stu- 
dents rolled up their sleeves and tackled 
the job themselves. The result was that 
by 1944 the main building and workshops 
were repaired and studies. were resumed. 

Organized in 103 brigades, the students 
carried on this past year. All in all they 
have put in some 50,000 man days on 
the reconstruction job. Now the Insti- 
tute has thirty-eight new laboratories 
and some of them, such as the pump 
ventilator and compressor and the elec- 
trical machinery laboratory, are even 
better equipped than before the war. All 
the students in need of living quarters 
have been provided with dormitory ac- 
commodation. With the help of kindred 
institutes in Moscow, Leningrad and 





When students of the Donets Industrial Institute returned to Stalino, after the Germans 

were expelled, they found their school in ruins. This is how one of the buildings looked after 

the Germans got through with it. The students rallied to the emergency and began the work 

of rebuilding, with the result that the institute is now functioning with nearly as large an 

enrollment and faculty as before the war. This is the second time in a quarter of a century 
that the students have restored their institute 


Tomsk, a new library of some 100,000 
volumes has been organized. 

Our Institute has a student body of 
2,150 and a faculty of 192—nearly as 
many as before the war. Next term, 
when the restoration will have been com- 
pleted in every detail, we expect to in- 
crease our student body and faculty above 
the pre-war number. This is the second 
time in a quarter of a century that our 
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Institute has been restored by the stu- 
dents themselves. The first was in 1921, 
when the people of Donbas set about 
obliterating the aftermath of the Civil 
War. The student government decreed 
the organization of thé Industrial Insti- 
tute in Stalino and, since no adequate 
premises were available, some abandoned 
buildings and -semi-demolished army 
barracks were taken over by the future 
students. Armed with whitewash, plaster 
and paint, as well as heating installations 
and electrical fixtures, they soon made 
the place habitable. Incidentally, the job 
was not too arduous for them inasmuch 
as the first contingent of students con- 
sisted mainly of young workers, each of 
whom was skilled in one of the building 
trades. 

Gradually the Institute developed into 
one of the largest technical colleges in 
the Soviet Union. By 1941, it had grad- 
uated some 6,250 engineers for the 
mining, iron and steel, chemical and 
machine-building industries. 
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British Combine Photo 


Tense moment in the Moscow Dynamo's game with Chelsea. The Russian goalkeeper, Khomich, is stopping the ball. 





Cabled from London 


OVIET soccer players took Britain 

by storm during a visit of the Mos- 
cow Dynamo team to this country in No- 
vember. By the time they left for home, 
early the following month, they had firm- 
ly entrenched themselves in the hearts 
of the sport fans here through their im- 
pressive demonstration of the skill with 
which the game is played in the Soviet 
Union. It was only to be expected that 
this first visit to these shores by a Russian 
soccer eleven would arouse great interest. 
But the visitors more than lived up to 
expectation; they became a tremendous 
box office draw and the talk of the entire 
country. 

The four matches that Dynamo played 
in Britain was attended by 275,000, while 
millions more followed the games by 
radio. A new attendance record of 85,000 
was established at famous Stamford 
Bridge Stadium during the game against 
Chelsea. In Glasgow where the crowd 
was limited to 90,000, fans queued unsuc- 
cessfully all night for tickets and then 
returned the next evening to try their 
luck once more. 

Moscow Dynamo completed their tour 
undefeated, winning two games and tying 
the other two. In all, the team scored 
nineteen goals while conceding only nine. 

The highlight of the tour was undoubr- 
edly the match in Glasgow where the 
visitors met the Rangers, generally rec- 
ognized here as the best club team in 
Britain. It was a tense, hard-fought 
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game which kept the spectators at a fever 
pitch of excitement from start to finish. 
Perhaps the Dynamo players held their 
opponents to a 2-2 tie, but they came 
through the extremely stiff test with 
honors. 

The game opened sensationally. Within 
two minutes Dynamo was already one 
up, the inside-right scoring with a power- 
ful left foot shot from a free kick just 
outside the penalty area. 

Four minutes later Dynamo’s goal 
keeper, Khomich, who fully lived up to 
the nickname “Tiger” (given to him by 
Soviet fans for the way in which he leaps 
tor the ball), saved the penalty for the 
second time. Dynamo went further ahead 
in the twenty-fifth minute when the 
inside-right scored again. This followed 
a dazzling bout of short passing between 
the forwards that left the Rangers’ 
defense wide open. 

Just before halftime however, the 
Scotchmen managed to reduce their 
arrears during a scramble in front of the 
Dynamo goal. 

In the first half Dynamo was undoubt- 
edly on top. The Russians played delight- 
ful football, passing the ball with great 
skill and positioning themselves to the 
best advantage. In comparison, the 
Rangers seemed slow and ineffective. 

The second half was a different story. 
Having taken the measure of their op- 
ponents, the Scotchmen crowded on 
pressure in a terrific attempt to gain 
victory. Territorially they had-the better 
of the game, although they failed for a 
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long time to turn their superiority to 
advantage owing to the doughty work of 
the Dynamo defense, particularly with 
Khomich at the goal. 

Then, twelve minutes before the end 
of the game the Rangers were awarded 
a second penalty, but this time no repeat 
mistake was made. The Rangers con- 
tinued pressure in the last few minutes 
of the game, but the massed Dynamo 
defense held out until the final whistle. 

After this match in Glasgow it was 
generally hoped that the Dynamo players 
would be able to remain to meet an Eng- 
lish representative eleven. Unfortunately 
this proved impossible as they had to re- 
turn at an early date to Moscow where 
most of them were duty-bound to play 
ice hockey this winter. 

The Moscow team captivated the fans 
during the very first match, against 
Chelsea. The game actually ended in 
a 3-3 tie, but had the visitors made the 
most of their chances they would have 
romped home easy victors by three or 
four goals. 

When the two teams first paraded out 
on the field, the Russians all carried 
large bouquets of flowers which they 
soon presented to their opposite numbers, 
much to the amusement of the huge 
crowd. Some wag even called out, 
‘“What’s this, Chelsea’s funeral?” 

And it might well have been! In all 
except the finish the Dynamos were far 
superior to the Londoners, who were 
outplayed and outmaneuvered by the 

(Continued on page 33) 
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On the Elections 


Question: Can you explain how the 
nominations and the elections to the 
Supreme Soviet are carried out. A family 
of readers. Spencer, Ind. 


Answer: A month after V-J Day, on 
Oct. 5, 1945, the Soviet Government an- 
nounced that the elections, which were 
postponed because of the war, would 
be held on Sunday, Feb. 10, 1946. They 
are to be conducted in conformity with 
the Soviet Constitution and a special 
regulation issued by the Presidium’ of 
the Supreme Soviet on Oct. 11, 1945. 

The Soviet Constitution provides that 
every Soviet citizen—man and woman 
alike—who has reached the age of 
eighteen, has the right to vote. The only 
disqualifying provisions either under the 
Constitution or under the law of the 
Soviet Union that can deprive a Soviet 
citizen of the right to vote are the case 
of a person found insane, or one who 
has committed a crime sufficiently seri- 
ous to warrant a court sentence which 
includes the deprivation of the franchise. 

The deputies to the Supreme Soviet 
are elected by direct, secret ballot. 
Members of the armed services of the 
USSR are allowed to vote, as well as 
to run for office. Candidates for deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
must be twenty-three years of age or 
over. Every citizen in the Soviet Union, 
irrespective of race or nationality, sex, 
religion, educational or __ residential 
qualifications, social origin, property 
status, or past activities, may be elected 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

The election to the Soviet of the 
Union is on the basis of one deputy for 
each 300,000 of population in each 
electoral district. ‘The election to the 
Soviet of Nationalities is on a federated 
basis. ‘The Constitution of the USSR 
provides that each Union Republic elect 
twenty-five deputies to the Soviet of 
Nationalities, each Autonomous Repub- 
lic eleven deputies, each Autonomous 
Region five deputies and each National 
Area one deputy. For the purposes of 
election to the Soviet of Nationalities, 
Union and Autonomous Republics and 

egions are divided into electoral areas 
corresponding to the number of deputies 
to be elected. ‘Thus, a Union Republic 
will have twenty-five electoral areas in 
which one deputy will be elected to 
represent it in the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties. The Autonomous Republic will 
have eleven, and so forth. 

_The electoral districts for the elec- 
tion to the Soviet of the Union, and the 
electoral areas for the election to the 
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Soviet of Nationalities, are published 
two months before the day of the elec- 
tions. The election districts and areas 
are subdivided into election precincts 
in which polling places are installed. 
Election precincts serve from 1,500 to 
3,000 inhabitants. In rural communi- 
ties and in sparsely populated districts 
the election precincts may be installed 
on a basis of from 300 to 2,000 in- 
habitants, and in remote areas where 
the population is very scattered, elec- 
tion precincts are installed for as few 
as fifty inhabitants. Special polling 
places are permitted aboard ships for 
the ships’ crews. Polling places are 
even installed in hospitals. 

There is a Central Election Commis- 
sion consisting of chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary and twelve members— 
fifteen in all—responsible to the Presidi- 
um of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
which has the overall responsibility that 
the elections are carried on according 
to the Constitution and the laws and 
regulations pertaining to the conduct of 
elections. The counterpart of this Com- 
mission is set up in all the Republics 
for the purpose of supervising the elec- 
tions to both chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet. The Election Commissions 
consist of representatives of trade union 
organizations, workers and employees, 
cooperative organizations, Communist 
Party organizations, youth, cultural, 
technical and scientific societies. The 
All-Union Commission of fifteen has 
been announced. 

This important committee, as it has 
been chosen, is truly representative of 
the cross-section of Soviet democracy. 
The composition of the committee is as 
follows: 

Chairman—Vassili Kuznetsov, from 
the Central Council of Soviet Trade 
Unions; vice-chairman—Nikolai Bruye- 
vich, from the Trade Union of Workers 
of Higher Schools, and Scientific Institu- 
tions; secretary—Nikolai Shatalin, from 
the Trade Union of Workers of Institu- 
tions of Political Education; members— 
Georgi Popov, from the Moscow Com- 
munist organization; Alexei Kuznetsov, 
from the Leningrad Communist organi- 
zation; Klavdia Abushenko, from the 
Trade Union of Workers and Employees 
of State Farms of the Byelo-Russian 
Soviet Socialist Republic; Nikolai 
Tikhonov, from the Union of Soviet 
Writers; Nikolai Mikhailov, from the 
All-Union Lenin Communist Youth 
League; Alexander Pokryshkin, from the 
Central Council of the Society for Anti- 
Aircraft_and Anti-Chemical Defense in 
the USSR (Osoviakhim); Nina Pv- 
layeva, from the Krasny Putilovets Col- 
lective Fann in the Kalinin Region; 
Zinovi Serdyuk, from the Kiev Com- 
munist organization; Ferapont Golovaty, 
from the Stakhanovets Collective Farm 
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in the Saratov Region; Taissiya Shu- 
bandina, from an Ivanovo cotton mill; 
Alexei Shatilin, from the Stalin Magni- 
togorsk Iron and Steel Works; and 
Usman Yussupov, from the Uzbek 
Communist organization. 

The right to nominate for office is 
given to every existing public organiza- 
tion in the Soviet Union, such as those 
enumerated above. The central bodies 
of such organizations, as well as the 
smallest component part of it, can ex- 
ercise the right to nominate. No one 
person can be nominated for more than 
one electoral district. Members of the 
Election Commissions may not run for 
office. 

All certifications of nominations and 
acceptances by the nominated candidates 
must be in the hands of the local Elec- 
tion Commissions not later than thirty 
days before the elections. 

To be elected, a candidate for deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR must 
receive more than half of the valid votes 
cast. If no one candidate in a given dis- 
trict receives such an absolute majority 
of votes, there is a run-off election called 
for between the two candidates receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes. Such 
run-off elections must take place not 
later than two weeks after the elections 
—in this case, after Feb. 10, 1946. If 
more than half of the registered, quali- 
fied voters fail to vote, a new election 
is called for in the particular district 
where this occurs. Of course, it may 
be well to note here that over 90 per 
cent of the Soviet voters usually vote. 

Members to both chambers’ of the 
Supreme Soviet are elected for a period 
of four years. 

In case a member of the Supreme 
Soviet dies, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet calls for a special election 
in this district not later than two months 
after his or her death. 


On Church and State 


Question: In view of the fact that the 
Soviet Union is rehabilitating war dam- 
aged church property and monasteries, 
I would like to know how such financial 
assistance is consonant with the separa- 
tion of church and state in the USSR. 
W. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Answer: The restoration by the 
Soviet Union is part of the general 
rehabilitation of the cities and _ the 
restoration of all the properties of his- 
toric and cultural values of which these 
churches are, of course, a legitimate 
part, and has no direct bearing on the 
question of separation of church and 
state which is complete in the USSR. 

With reference to the financial as- 
sistance involved, it would be well to 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A Consistent Far Eastern Policy 
A review by MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Soviet Far Eastern Ponicres 1931- 
1945, by Harriet L. Moore. Published 
by Princeton University Press, Prince- 


ton, N. J. 1945. 284 pp. $2.50. 


1s fashionable in certain circles to 
regard Soviet foreign policy as an im- 
penetrable mystery. Such people usually 
throw up their hands completely at the 
mention of Soviet Far Eastern policy, 
hinting at dire designs. Actually, as Miss 
Moore shows clearly in this readable 
book, the most significant thing about the 
Far Eastern policy of the Soviet Union 
in recent years is its simplicity and con- 
sistency. Although the Soviets have been 
in almost constant conflict with Japan 
and relations between Russia and China 
have been turbulent, the main designs of 
Soviet policy have been adhered to with 
a faithfulness that it would be difficult 
to match. 

As was true of Soviet foreign policy 
in general throughout the 1930's, the 
most striking feature of Moscow’s Far 
Eastern policy was a desire to preserve 
the peace. This is even more clearly dis- 
cernible in the East than in the West, 
perhaps, as Miss Moore suggests, be- 
cause during most of this period the 
Soviets expected the war to start in the 
East. Relations with China and Japan 
both illustrate this point, but in a dif- 
ferent way. . 

Although relations between Russia and 
China have been strained on several oc- 
casions, and were actually broken off for 
several years, the record shows that the 
Soviet Government leaned over back- 
wards during most of this period to 
maintain neighborly and friendly rela- 
tions with China. When Japan invaded 
Manchuria on Sept. 18, 1931, China was 
handicapped because it had broken diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union. 
To Japan’s discomfort, however, rela- 
tions were restored late in 1932, and 
when Japan began its final attack on 
China, in 1937, the Soviet Union was 
the one country which gave substantial 
assistance to China over a long period 
of time. 

Contrary to a popular misconception, 
all Soviet support went to the Central 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek. None 
went to the Chinese Communists. This 
may be explained in part by the fact that 
the Communist area was not directly ac- 
cessible from the Soviet Union. But, in 
view of both earlier and later history, 
the primary explanation appears to be a 
desire to avoid interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of China. Moscow 
would undoubtedly have preferred to 
deal with the Chinese Communists 
rather than the frequently hostile Chiang 
Kai-shek. But as long as Chiang re- 
mained ruler of China, the Soviets fol- 
lowed the strict customs of international 
relations. This is evident even today 
when Chiang obviously speaks for only 
one section of China, a section that many 
regard as a minority. But to avoid even 
the breath of suspicion, the Soviets have 
always gone out of their way to be 
“correct” in their dealings with China. 
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The story of Soviet relations with 
Japan for the past fourteen years has 
been one of almost constant tefision, , 
featured by rather extreme efforts on 
the part of the Soviets to avoid war. 
This was particularly true in the period 
between 1931 and 1937 when Moscow 
went so far as to sell its long-standing 
interest in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
to remove one of the principal causes 
of friction between the two countries. 

But difficulties continued, culminating 
in border clashes of increasing intensity 
in 1937, 1938, and 1939. As the Soviet 
lar Eastern economic program ap- 
proached completion, the Soviet policy 
toward Japan stiffened and the Soviets 
emerged triumphant in the border 
clashes. Finally a temporary settlement 
of outstanding issues was achieved in 
the 1941 neutrality pact. The practical 


value of this pact to both countries dur- 
ing the next few years can hardly be dis- 
puted. But as the Soviets pointed out 
this past spring, the pact lost its meaning 
after Pearl Harbor when Japan declared 
war on Russia’s allies. It did not save 
the Japanese militarists from meeting 
their deserved fate at the hand of. the 
Red Army. 

Miss Moore’s survey of the Soviet 
Union’s Far Eastern policy is a straight- 
forward factual statement. It does not 
attempt to provide fancy explanations 
tor policies which, in most instances, were 
obviously adopted to preserve peace and 
safeguard essential Soviet interests. 
Readers who thrive on intrigue and who 
believe in a “Red imperialism” that is 
destined to swallow Asia will find the 
bare facts a rather meager fare. But no 
one can read these facts, as skillfully 
presented by Miss Moore, without a 
sounder understanding of the.realities of 
Far Eastern politics, both yesterday and 
today. 


Alive, Unobtrusive Reporting 
A review by ALEXANDER KENDRICK 


I Saw Tue Russian Pevpte, by Ella 
Winter. Published by Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1945. 309 pp. 
$3.00. 


66 VERY woman in Russia was mo- 
bilized. They flew, shot, com- 
manded ships, drove tanks, grew pota- 
toes, laid bricks, spun wool, welded, 
taught, made precision instruments. 
Women were chemists, traffic policemen, 
streetcar conductors, miners, scientists, 
locomotive drivers, lathe hands, masons 
and members of the Supreme Soviet. 
How they worked! I watched toil- 
creased women laying bricks and torn-up 
streetcar tracks, mending the plumbing, 
staggering under sacks. They dragged 
along, ill-dressed, cold, their aching feet 
in torn shoes. Sometimes they were 
openly crying, and I wondered when they 
would reach the limit of their endurance. 
But they never did.” 
Ella Winter’s book about her six 
months as a correspondent in the Soviet 


‘ Union last year is primarily a tribute 


to the courageous Russian women she. 
describes so well, who were so obviously 
the backbone of the entire Soviet war 
effort. Some had famous names, like 
Olga Lepeshinskaya, the country’s prima 
ballerina, who was also vice-president of 
the Women’s Anti-Fascist Committee 
and a leader of the Komsomol; or 
Valentina Grizudobova, feminine air 
ace, who commanded an all-male heavy 
bomber squadron. Others were the mil- 
lions of Anna Ivanovnas in the ranks, 
the women who fought with the parti- 
sans, who operated the collective farms 
while men were at the front, who 
escaped from slave labor in the Reich, 
who worked in the factories and not 
only raised their own families but 
adopted war orphans as well. Shushe- 
nyika Barsagyan, for instance, adopted 
no fewer than sixteen. 

These women were magnificent, and 
when Miss Winter lets them tell their 


own stories she achieves a standard of 
reporting and narrative that few of the 
correspondents’ books about Russia have 
had. This is because the author does 
not intrude. Major Yevdokia Bershan- 
skaya, commander of an all-woman light- 
bomber squadron, reveals herself per- 
fectly when she is asked to describe her 
first war fight and says merely, “I 


took off, found the target, and destroyed ’ 


it.” The members of the all-woman 
collective farm Novy Put reveal them- 
selves perfectly when they talk about 
their crops and pigs. The women in 
the Moscow queues and tramways re- 
veal themselves perfectly when they dis- 
cuss the new marriage and divorce laws, 
and their own marital problems and 
hopes for further strengthening family 
ties. 

‘The same unobtrusive reporting meth- 
od is equally effective when Miss Winter 
writes about the children of Russia, 
those who went to school for the first 
time, those who were war-neglected, 
those who were problem children. Her 
chapters on education are excellent, 
and it will be hard to forget the pupils 
of Moscow Girls’ School No. 131, who 
wanted to know about Sonia Henie and 
American films; or the students at the 
ballet and circus schools; or the boys 
with shaven heads learning English at 
the Suvorov Military Academy, one of 
whom wanted to become “a cultured 
human being” and another to lead a 
jazz orchestra. - 

But sometimes Miss Winter stops 
letting the people speak for themselves, 
and the reader begins to skip pages deal- 
ing with other correspondents, wit- 
ticisms about the Hotel Metropole’s 
plumbing, and the unbearable privations 
of Americans who were living on the 
scale of diplomats, which is to say about 
1,000 per cent better than the average 
Soviet citizen. 

Yet in spite of these occasional errors 

(Continued on page 28) 
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LL the Savin menfolk were river 
captains. The first Captain Savin 
had stepped on to the bridge of his 
first ship way back in the days when 
steam-craft were just beginning to 
appear on the Volga. And then it 
had gone on, fathers handing down to 
sons the love of their calling and the 
keen eye and firm hand which on the 
Volga are essentials of the skipper’s 
calling. 

Toward the middle of October, 1942, 
the last of the Savins, Sergei Petrovich, 
captain of the tug Stentor, was about to 
embark upon a difficult voyage. 

Arm in arm with his wife, Savin 
walked down toward the wharf, along a 
path half obliterated by the early autumn 
rains. His wife carried a little blue 
bundle containing the things he needed 
for the trip. 

The Stentor lay at the wharf, ready 
to pull out. Savin took the bundle from 
his wife and tossed it to a sailor, who 
caught it with the ease of long prac- 
tice and carried it off to the cabin. 

Then Savin bent over and pecked at 
his wife’s cold cheek, saying, “Well, 
good-bye, my dear.” 

“Will you be gone long?” she asked. 

Avoiding her eyes, he replied, “I don’t 
know, but in any case I’ll be home by 
the time the frost sets in.” 

He pressed her elbow for a moment. 
Embarrassed by the caress, she sighed 
heavily. 

“Well, you'll have to make shift by 
yourself for a while,” muttered the cap- 
tain. “I shan’t be gone long.” 

He ran lightly up the gangway. The 
tug pulled out, and while it curved 
away from the landing-stage he lost 
sight of the shore. When the wharf 
came into sight again, Savin saw his 
wife looking after him shading her eyes 
with her hand. The sun was setting 
behind her, framing her tall, straight 
figure in its rays. 

“A fine-looking woman, that wife of 
mine,” thought Savin. And then he be- 
gan to wonder why she, was still stand- 
ing there. Year in and year out, when 
his vessel left the quay, Savin had seen 
his wife walking calmly up the path 
towards their home. 

Again, he lost sight of the bank, and 
again it swung back into view. His 
wife was still there. 

“IT wonder whether she’s guessed,” he 
thought. 

The shadows were lengthening, and 
the sun was almost gone, but still Savin 
could make out the figure on the wharf. 
Now he no longer doubted. “She knows. 
She knows all about it.” 

Indeed, could he have hoped to hide 
anything from a woman bound to him 
as she was? He did not need to have 
said outright to her, “Stalingrad,” for 


“i to sense the danger that threatened 
Mm, 
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A SKIPPER GOES A-SAILING 


A short story 


by YURI NAGIBIN 


It was dark when Olga Andreyevna 
Savina returned home. 

“Is Daddy gone?” asked Vova, their 
seven-year-old son. 

“Yes, dear, he’s gone.” 

“And will he be back soon?” 
Klasha, Vova’s sister, age eight. 

“If we wait long enough,” replied 
her mother. 


asked 


5 

THE DARK waves lapped the desolate 
shore, where scattered fragments of 
granite, wood and metal marked the site 
of what had once been a wharf. A few 
black posts jutted out of the water. 

The crew- of the Stentor knew the 
place well. They knew that the dark 
craters on the cliff-like bank sheltered 
the men who were holding this narrow 
sector of the: front. They had grown 
accustomed, also, to the shells that 
screamed over the boat, to spend their 
force in the water. The tug gave a 
short whistle and nosed in towards the 
shore.” The soldiers came hurrying out 
of their dugouts to greet them, waving 
their helmets on the points of their 
bayonets. 

“Seem glad to see us, don’t they?” 
remarked the mechanic to the captain. 
Savin had grown thin; one of his arms 
was bandaged and hung in a sling. He 
nodded, then said, “I suppose they’ve 
run out of ammunition. We’ve just got 
here in time.” 

The tugboat brought the barges along- 
side the bank. As soon as the gangways 
were thrown across, the soldiers ran up 
on the vessels to unload the long-awaited 
cargo. The crew helped. ‘Time was 
short and the German batteries might 
open up at any moment. Savin walked 
about, helping out as best he could with 






his sound arm. Crates of mines, boxes 
of cartridges, bales of clothing, canned 
yoods—everything was rushed ashore. 

A grey-haired colonel with a field- 
glass slung over his shoulder ran up 
the. gangplank and shook hands with 
Savin. 

“Hello, Jubilee,” he said. “You are 
just on time. Hardly a round left.” 

“Why ‘Jubilee’?” asked Savin. 

“Today’s your twelfth visit. Haven't 
you been counting?” 

“] thought it was the twenty-fourth,” 
declared Savin; smiling. “Every. trip 
seems like two to me.” 

“Do they bother you much?” 

“Well, they don’t exactly ignore us.” 
Savin pointed to the rough boards which 
marked new patches on the deck and in 
the cabin walls. 

* 

IT HAPPENED during their fourteenth 
trip. As they pulled away from the dock, 
the sailors joked. 

“Now we've passed the ‘devil’s dozen’ 
there’s nothing to be afraid of,” they 
said. 

Nobody was particularly alarmed 
when the look-out shouted: “Plane to 
starboard!” This was merely a matter 
of routine, as the tug was not armed. 
All it could do was to keep moving. 
Savin quietly commanded, “Full steam 
ahead.” 

The first few bombs fell some fifty 
yards away, and the deck was washed 
by the: water they threw up. Savin 
stood at the stern, watching as they fell 
into the water. First a hole would ap- 
pear where the bomb had broken the 
surface; then the water would rush up 
into the hole, spurt up 2 narrow column, 
spread out like a tent, and fall. 


“Will you marry me?” asked the boatswain. 
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The German plane was sparing of its 


bombs. It circled and came over the 
ship again from forward, then suddenly 
dived. The whistle of the falling bombs 
was drowned in the whine of the engines. 
The first bomb fell ahead of the boat, 
jolting it out of its course. The second 
fell to one side, and the blast slammed 
the hatches to and then opened them 
again. The third landed in the engine- 
room. The boiler burst. Savin was 
flung overboard. He tried to clutch 
fragments of the gangway, but his 
wounded hand was useless. He felt as 
though someone were dragging him along 
by the hair, and then the river closed 
over him in a great green cloud and he 
lost consciousness. 
* 

RUMORS were flying round the town: 

“Have you heard? The Stentor... 
Savin, too... ” 

“Pity about Savin. 
And a good fellow. . 

People were sorry for his wife. How 
would she manage alone, with two little 
children? They tried to think of ways 
and means of helping her. 

But she paid no heed to this. She was 
waiting. She listened to no rumors, 
asked no questions. She never went out 
of doors. And when the ice began to 
form on the river she prepared some 
dough for Savin’s favorite pancakes. 

The children were jubilant. “Daddy’s 
coming,” they cried, “and his pancakes 
are all ready!” 

One day Vova came in from the 
street and said, “Mother, Mitka says 
Daddy won’t come back.” 

“Don’t you listen to such foolishness,” 
she replied. “When the ice breaks Daddy 
will come.” 

An old friend of Savin’s, a boatswain, 
began to pay frequent visits to Olga 
Andreyevna. He would always bring 
something with him—a fish wrapped up 
in a piece of damp paper, or a bag of 
biscuits. 

It was January. One day the boat- 
swain came in a new cap, -and put down 
a parcel of good things on the table. 
Then he sat silently looking at Olga 
Andreyevna. She was no longer young; 
her eyelids were swollen, and the bloom 
had faded from her brown cheeks. But 
when she walked down the street of a 
morning, with her fluffy shawl—a gift 
from her hushand—drawn about her 
shoulders, not a girl in the port could 
draw the boatswain’s eyes from this 
woman. 


“Will you 


Splendid worker. 


” 
” 


marry me?” asked the 


boatswain. “I was a friend of the old 
man’s, and I won’t treat you badly. I'll 
be good to the kids. I’m not a bad 
tellow.” , 

“You seem to be in a hurry to bury 
my husband,” returned Olga quietly. 
“And yet you call yourself his friend!” 

She stopped receiving visitors. But 
one day she called on the wife of the 
Port Superintendent and asked for the 
loan of some white flour. 

“Mine is all gone,” she said, “and I 
want to make some pancakes for my 
husband when he comes home.” 

The ice broke in March. Soon the 
river was clear and the steamer sirens 
hooted up and down the Volga. Olga 
felt that she could not sit at home any 
longer. She went to the Port Super- 
intendent. 

“Make me a skipper on a barge,” she 
said. “There’s never been a year with- 
out a Savin on the Volga. I must keep 
up the good name.” 

Deep in her heart was a fragile hope 
that somewhere on the vast river she 
might find her husband. 

The Port Superintendent frowned for 
a moment—there had never before been 
a woman skipper on the Volga. But he 
could not refuse. He also found it hard 
to imagine the Volga without a Savin. 

“What will you do with your chil- 
dren?” he asked. 

“Your wife will take care of them. 
You have seven anyway. Now there'll 
be nine. I trust her absolutely.” 

“All right,” replied the Superintendent. 

And the new skipper went on board. 

e 

EARLY in May Captain Savin returned 
to port, alive and well. He had been 
badly wounded and stunned by the ex- 
plosion, but the ship’s mechanic had 
seized him by the hair and kept him 
above water. When he was well 
enough to write he had sent his wife a 
letter. But navigation had stopped for 
the winter by that time, and his letter 
had gone wandering about the country. 
Finally the captain and the mechanic 
had been discharged from the - hospital, 
and each had made for his own town. 

The captain found his home empty; 
but in the cold oven he found a heap 
of his favorite pancakes, and he realized 
that his wife had been waiting for him. 

“Well,” he said, “she waited for me. 
and now I guess it’s my turn.” 

And perhaps for the first time in the 
history of the Volga, a skipper husband 
sat waiting for his wife to return in 
charge of her ship. 


SOVIET THEATRE AND FILM NOTES 


Moscow theaters this season are pro- 
ducing an increasing number of foreign 
plays. Somerset Maugham takes the lead 
among the foreign authors, with three 
of his plays scheduled for production, 
including “The Circle,” which Okhlop- 
kov’s Dramatic Theater will produce. 

Oscar Wilde follows, with two leading 
Soviet actors, Olga Knipper-Chekhova 
and Kachalov heading a cast of “The 
“Ideal Husband,” and the Vakhtangov 
Theater preparing “The Importance of 
Being Earnest.” 
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Tairov’s Kamerny Theater has _ re- 
ceived Priestley’s new play “Jenny 
Willers,” and is already playing his “The 
Inspector Calls” to a packed house. This 
play, by the way, will be seen this year 


in Leningrad, Kiev, Baku  Frunze, 
Grozny. 
Arthur Pinero’s “The Dangerous 


Age” will make its appearance at the 
Red Army Theater, which is also pre- 
paring a dramatized version of the 
novel “Hostages” by Stefan Heym, Ger- 
man refugee. 


~ THE twenty-eighth anniversary of the 
October Revolution was welcomed by a 
series of Soviet plays including a revival 
of Mayakovsky’s “The Bedbug” at the 
Kamerny Theater. Prominent among 
the new plays is the second part ot 
Alexei Tolstoi’s tragedy on Ivan The 
Terrible, “Difficult Years” at the Art 
Theater. 

The Maly Theater is preparing 
Pogodin’s new play “Creation of the 
World” and the Komsomol Theater is 
giving Konstantin Siminov’s “It Hap- 
pened in Prague.” 


coLor will dominate the 1946-1950 
Five-Year Plan for films. Of forty-five 
films planned for. 1946, ten will be in 
color. Fifty-eight per cent of all Soviet 
films planned for 1950—that is, approx- 
imately fifty features—will be in color. 
During a recent conference on the possi- 
bilities and problems of color films, 
Soviet producers, artists and technicians 
voiced their belief in its great future. 

The view that in color films, as in 
painting, there will be many different 
trends, was expressed by the well-known 
director Alexander Dovzhenko, who 
calls the advent of color films “the 
happiest epoch of cinematography.” 


THE LIFE of the Latvian people under 
German occupation and their struggle 
against the invader will be depicted in 
the epic film “Our Sons Are Returning,” 
now being made in Riga by the Lenin- 
grad Film Studios. 


UNOBTRUSIVE 
. REPORTING 


(Continued from page 26) 


of emphasis, and in spite of her normal, 
chit-chattish, women’s-feature-page writ- 
ing style, the story that Miss Winter has 
to tell is so alive and exciting that it 
comes through vividly. She is among 
the first, for instance, to detail the state 
of the children’s theaters, books, poems, 
and radio programs in the Soviet Union. 
The juvenile audience of Radio; Mos- 
cow, it would seem, needs no Captain 
Midnight or Green Hornet, but devours 
Tom Sawyer, Hiawatha, and Br’er Rab- 
bit. 

Miss Winter also gives the first ac- 
count in human terms of the treatment 
of war invalids and wounded veterans, 
and reports a fact which should be most 
interesting to our psychiatrists, namely 
that neuropsychotics are virtually un- 
known in the Red Army. 

But most of all, Miss Winter makes 
it plain that the Soviet people, without 
envy, admire the American people and 
would like to continue their friendship 
with them. They have undergone the 
most terrible ordeal in modern history, 
and have willingly made sacrifices of 
comfort and convenience scarcely im- 
agined by us. But their confidence in 
the future remains. “Budet luche,” they 
declare. “It will be better.” And no 
one can doubt that it will be. 
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(Continued from ‘page 9) 


the total receipts will go into capital 
investment. The usual amount is fif- 
teen to twenty per cent of the total 
profit. The remainder is divided among 
the members as work-day unit pay. Its 
up to the collective farm members, 
themselves, whether they keep for their 
own use or sell the products they re- 
ceive for their labor as well as what 
they raise in their own private plots. 
Collective farm transport is available 
for them to get their produce to the 
market.” 

I was struck forcibly by the fact 
that cultural activities, which were so 
highly developed on all collective 
farms before the war, had inevitably 
suffered greatly during the years’ 
gruelling work necessitated by the 
war. But even more remarkable was 
the extent to which they had already 
been revived. 

Iskra Collective Farm has its own 
school for children for the first four 
classes. After that they attend one 
of two village schools, respectively two 
and four miles away. In the nearby 
village of Terayeva, there is an even- 
ing school for young people whose ed- 
ucation was interrupted during the 
war. During the winter, agricultural 
courses for adults are held on the 
collective farm. They have a nursery 
and kindergarten operating in the sum- 
mer time and they will soon have it 
for winter, too. Mothers have a 
month’s vacation before and after giv- 
ing birth and all go to a nearby dis- 
trict maternity hospital. The farm has 
its own first aid station with a feld- 
sher (physician’s assistant) and a nurse 
in charge, but more serious cases are 
always sent to the district polyclinic 
or hospital. Before the war every col- 
lective farm member had a regular va- 
cation of one or two weeks, many going 
away to resorts. During the war only 
the sick could have vacations, but now 
vacations were being resumed for all. 

The cultural organizer gets out an 
extensive wall newspaper on collective 
farm activities monthly, and smaller 
ones weekly. During the harvest and 
other busy seasons the trade union 
committee of the Molotov Automobile 
Plant, which has assumed patronage 
over this collective farm, sends out 
cultural brigades who. carry on en- 
tertainment and educational work 
among the farmers while they are out 
in the fields. Films are shown several 
times a week. Before the war every 
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LIFE ON A COLLECTIVE FARM 


collective farm mi@mber subscribed to 
both local and national papers. Sub- 
scriptions were cut down because of 
the lack of paper during the war so 
papers were pasted up in prominent 
places to give everyone a chance to 
read them. The farm also has amateur 
art, dramatic, singing and dancing 
circles and regular lectures. 

As our questions went on endlessly 
eliciting information, the worried look- 
ing faces began peering in through the 
door and asking if the guests were 
not ready for tea, so we finally yielded 
to their hospitable urging. 

“Tea” was waiting in the little log 
hut of the veterinary next door. His 
wife, with the help of several col- 
lective farm women, had spread out 
a sumptuous meal in the modest room 
quite filled up with a bed and a big 
table at which we sat. ‘The table 


' groaned with great quantities of bread, 


biscuits, and pirozhki, creamy collective 
farm butter, huge bowls of honey, 
plates with sour pickles, sausage and 
cheese, steaming platters of fish, vodka 
was poured, champagne—the chair- 
man’s New Year supply, it*turned out. 
When we protested he kept saying, 


“Such dear, dear guests—all the way 


from America and Australia—I never 
thought I would see such people at 
my farm—nothing is too good for 
them.” He drank toasts to the guests, 
to American-Soviet friendship, to 
American-Soviet-Australian friendship, 
to the end of the war, to lasting peace 
—and each time he insisted that we 
drink “Do dna, do dna,’ (to the bot- 
tom, or bottoms up). 

The fish was followed by a platter 
heaped with meat—their own prod- 
uct—then cakes, fruit and tea. At 
last we staggered to our feet and 
tramped out to the main street of the 
collective farm. 
long street with the little log houses 
along both sides, the court yard fences, 
the trees in the background with great 
crowds of nests in their upper branch- 
es, black blotches against the sky, the 
meadows all around were already 
white with snow, but the streets had 


thawed and we slithered and floun- 


dered in the deep and sticky Russian 
mud. (Come back in two years, they 
said, and we will have paved streets 
for you.) 

We were taken on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the livestock in their warm 
clean well-kept sheds. A snowy flock 


How familiar the . 


of leghorns, sturdy pigs in beautifully 
clean surroundings and fine looking 
cattle. Then they insisted we climb 
the scaffolding of the club building 
and walk all around it on the high 
shaky boards—quite a feat after all 
that enormous “tea.” The collective 
farm children followed us around as 
we poked our noses in the various 
sheds where ample supplies of grain 
and potatoes were stored. 

The sky grew rosy, the frosty night 
came on and stars filled the sky. All 
the collective farm windows shone 
brightly—for every cottage had elec- 
tricity. 

In a little room in the cow barn a 
group of ruddy-cheeked milkmaids and 
other farm workers gathered to meet 
the foreign guests. They giggled and 
squirmed shyly at our questions, one 
of them finally saying: “Here, for the 
first time in our lives, we meet friends 
from America and Australia, and then 
we swallow our tongues!” 

“How did you manage to do every- 
thing with your men away,” I asked, 
and one of them spoke up. “‘How did 
we manage? We worked every day, 
not even taking rest days. We worked 
until twelve at night and got up again 
at four in the morning, that’s how 
we did it.” 

“But how could you find the 
strength to work all the time and so 
hard?” 

“Where did our Red Army find 
the strength to fight the Germans the 
way they did? We had to feed them 
so they would have the strength they 
needed. The Red Army men were 
our husbands, sons and brothers so we 
had to take care of them.” 

“And when they come back will you 
keep on doing the work you are do- 
ing now?” 

“Many will not come back. Most 
of our husbands were killed at the 
front. We will be happy if some of 
our sons come back. We are used to 
working and most of us will keep 
right on. There is plenty for all to do 
to build a better life. Already things 
are much easier; it isn’t necessary to 
work the way we did during the war. 
Well—there may be some who will 
stop for a while and have babies. 
Marina over there is only waiting for 
her husband to come back and start 
a family—it’s good for women to have 
babies and there haven’t been many in 
the collective farm these war years 
with all the men away.” 

Marina giggled and blushed and 
chewed the end of her kerchief. 
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One of the visitors asked whether it 
was easier living.on a collective farm 


than-on an individual farm. The 
women looked puzzled as though they 
had almost forgotten what it meant te 
be an individual farmer. ‘Then one 
spoke up. 

“Of course, certainly it’s easier 


Maybe, seeing us now, you do not— 


understand what a good life we had 
before the war. Why, when we 
worked just our own farms our cows 
gave only twelve or fifteen liters of 
milk a day. Now they give twenty 
to thirty and sometimes forty. And 
it’s so much easier to take care of 
children in the collective farm. They 
go to school together; when we work 
in the fields they are looked after and 
they have a chance to grow up into 
cultured people and go away to col- 
lege. Some of our young people got 
to be professors before the war and 
many of our men were officers in the 
Red Army.” . 

“And what kind of life do you want 
now that the war is over?” 

“Why, the kind of life we had be- 
fore—only still betters And peace, 
that’s the main thing. Will the people 
of America help us to have peace? 

“By the way, we have two Soviet 
women deputies right here on our 
farm. Our Galina Maiora is a dep- 
uty to the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, and she has the Order of 
Lenin. We want to elect her again 
this year. And our Shubina, who 
died, was the best milkmaid in the 
“whole country and was even a member 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and used to go to Moscow.” 

At this point the three women 
agronomes came to fetch us to their 
seed selection station. ‘Two had grad- 
uated from agricultural college and one 
from a technicum. They carry on 
experimental work for the Govern- 
ment, at the same time helping the 
collective farm. They have twelve 
sub-stations in other collective farms 
in the region which have experimental 
plots and they have produced 160 se- 
lected varieties of seed. 

Next we looked in at a mill, where 
the two war invalids were operating 
the saw. Then we were led to the 
stables, where one by one favorite 
horses were led out to be caressed and 
called by their pet names—especially 
a little colt they treated like a child. 

Now it was time for supper and in 
the veterinary’s house the table was 
again heaped high with good collec- 
tive farm food and drink. Our hosts 
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urged that we spend the night on the 
farm and, taking into consideration 
not only our own desire but the fact 
that the chauffeurs as well as we were 
being plied with vodka and champagne, 
we gladly accepted. 

One after another the collective 
farm members piled into the small 
room. ‘The milkmaids had exchanged 
their rough farm clothes for their 
Sunday best, in honor of the guests, 
and wore bright colored kerchiefs on 
their heads. A little vodka drove 
away their shyness and they sang their 
heads off for us while one of the de- 
mobilized Red Army men played an 
accordion and the other sang lustily, 
meanwhile squeezing the waist of the 
prettiest milkmaid. Among the milk- 
maids was Shura a sort of collective 
farm bard who could make up poetry 
at the drop of a hat.- 

Among the guests was a demobilized 
sailor of the Baltic fleet, a former vil- 
lage lad who had gone to Leningrad 
University and was now spending his 
leave at the collective farm. He re- 
cited Yessenin. He asked me ques- 
tions about American literature and 
requested that I send him a subscrip- 
tion to Soviet» Russia Today as he is 
learning English. 

In the kitchen, cooking for us, was 
Maria Ivanovna Volkova. Learning 
that she had been elected to the re- 
gional Soviet in Gorky, in 1939, I 
asked her about her duties as a deputy. 

She had gone regularly to Gorky 
and had taken parts in all sorts of 
questions of interest to the collective 
farm members—how to organize bet- 
ter sowing and harvesting campaigns, 
how to get more consumers goods to 
the country districts, routine matters— 
farmers questions that any collective 
farmer would understand. 

But what she really wanted to talk 
about was Rosa. Maria Ivanovna, 
too, had been a milkmaid—then she 
had injured her arm and now she 
could only do housework, but she 
yearned to be back with her cows 
again. 

“T had very good cows—I knew the 
habits of every one and their char- 
acters and they knew that I under- 
stood them, so they gave me lots of 
milk. Rosa was the best. J knew the 
moment I laid eyes on her, even though 
she was a scrawny thing then, that 
she would be a prize cow someday. I 
fattened her up, petted her, talked to 
her and that made her happy so she 
gave more milk. When I started 
milking her she gave twenty-five liters 


a day and later began to give forty- 
one. So she went to Moscow—to the 
Moscow Fair—imagine, my Rosa!” 

I asked her how Rosa was doing 
now. 

“She died at the fair,” Maria 
answered sadly. “I had to come back 
to the farm and leave her ther€; I guess 
she missed me. Anyway she had a 
calf.” 

She went on talking about the fine 
herd of Krasny Gorbatka cows the 
farm now has. But she was pretty 
disgusted when she found I couldn’t 
tell her all about the different breeds 
of cows we have in America and just 
how much milk each gives and she 


“went back to her cooking. 


The evening wore on with singing 
and gaiety. Comrade Makel, the trade 
union cultural director from the 
Molotov Automobile Plant who was 
with us, had a beautiful baritone and 
broke into some operatic numbers 
which shook the dishes on the table. 
A number of the milkmaids joined 
him but the uncultured foreign guests 
were unable to do so, even though 
some of the songs were familiar ones 
from ‘Traviata, Rigoletto, Carmen. 
And what a miserable showing we 
made when we were finally compelled 
to do some singing in response to theirs! 

There was dancing, too, executed 
standing in one place, while the milk- 
maids sang an old folk song improvis- 
ing new couplets all about love, kisses 
and returning Red Army men—the 
little room rocked with merriment. 

In the late hours we were guided 
through the frosty night to the dif- 
ferent houses among which we were 
distributed. Our hostess, who was the 
head agronome, was profusely apol- 
ogetic because she did not have mod- 
ern comforts to give us. On a shelf 
in her little room was a pile of music— 
Chopin, Beethoven and Bach. She 
explained that she was having her 
piano sent out but didn’t know how 
she would fit it in. In the cottage 
where some of the others were put up 
there was a piano, and singing and 
dancing continued there most of the 
night. 

At seven the radio in all the cot- 
tages came on, waking us with the 
news and music. Back at the veteri- 
narian’s cottage, an immense breakfast 
awaited us—and more champagne! 
We drove away regretfully from the 
warm hospitality of the Iskra Collec- 
tive Farm which had given so much 
heroic labor and so many lives to the 
winning of the war. 
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RECONVERSION 
WITHOUT LAYOFFS 
(Continued from page 22) 
conversion process had been accom- 
plished without any interruption of 


production. Departments were rear- 
ranged and re-tooled during the two- 
week vacation period and were ready 
to go into full operation with the end 
ot the vacation period. Here, too, we 
found that the cut in hours from eleven 
to eight a day had resulted in no loss of 
earnings, and this despite the complete 
change in the character of the plant’s 
product. Wages have been maintained 
through the introduction of a bonus 
system under which the worker re- 
ceives a twenty-five per cent bonus for 
production. 

At the Stalin Ordnance Plant, we 
saw another dramatic example of. the 
reconversion of Soviet industry. The 
plant was constructed in 1934 to pro- 
duce artillery for the Red Army and is 
eyuipped with thoroughly up-to-date 
equipment for heavy forging and ma- 
chining. During the war, it increased 
its gun production twenty-fold with an 
increase of only fifty per cent in em- 
ployment—a record which the director 
told us was made possible only be- 
cause of: the thousands of proposals 
made by the workers themselves for 
rationalizing and reorganizing pro- 
duction. 

Even before the end of the war, the 
Stalin plant began to look to the 
tuture. By a decision of the Govern- 
ment, it was designated to produce 
machinery for oil well drilling, oil 
pumping and oil refining. Reconver- 
sion plans were prepared and_ recon- 
version actually begun as early as De- 
cember, 1944, when victory was 
assured, and by March, a department 
for the production of oil drills was 
already functioning. 

“Today,” the plant director told us, 
“the slogans posted in our shops no 
longer speak of guns but of oil. Artil- 
lery and artillery men are being pushed 
into the background.” 

We had ample opportunity to verify 
his statement during our tour of the 
factory. At the plane plant, we had 
seen half a department given over to 
the production of training planes and 
half to kitchen cabinets and bureaus. 
But here, at the ordnance plant, guns 
were being literally squeezed to the 
wall. In a large assembly department, 
a small crew of men were working 
on guns off in a corner while the 
balance of the floor space and the vast 
majority of workers were assembling 
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oil drills, pumps ard valves. Ninety 
per cent of plant capacity, we were 
told, had been converted to peace pro- 
duction. In addition to oil machinery 
we found the same tremendous variety 
of consumer goods production we had 
encountered at the aircraft plant. The 
same department that was turning out 
huge forgings for oil pumps was also 
forging thousands of axe blades. Other 
departments, auxiliary to their main 
production, were turning out such 
necessaries as potato mashers, clothes 
pins, coat hangers, furniture, felt boots 
and even shoe polish. As in the other 
plants we visited, reconversion had 
been accomplished here without loss of 
a single day’s work or any deduction 
in the workers’ earnings. 

While both the trade unions and 
managements of Gorky industry are 
busy with the problems of peacetime 
production, they are giving at least 
equal attention to improving the living 
conditions of the workers. Space does 
not permit me to describe the network 
of social services and _ institutions 
which are attached to each factory. A 
complete system of nurseries, kinder- 
gartens and schools makes full pro- 
vision for child care and education. 
Nowhere outside of the Soviet Union 
have I seen such healthy, happy 
children. Clinics, sanitaria and rest 
homes furnish every worker and his 
family the free medical service and 
health insurance that is mandatory un- 
der Soviet law. In-plant and out-plant 
dining rooms and supplementary food 
supplies drawn from farms attached to 
each plant assure adequate and well 
balanced diets. Cultural activities of 
the most varied character and an op- 
portunity to engage in every kind of 
sport are provided through the trade 
union clubs which are organized in 
connection with every factory. 

One of Gorky’s principal problems 
is the housing shortage, already serious 
before the war and greatly increased 
by the war-time influx of workers and 
the enforced termination of permanent 
building construction. We _ visited 


.some of the temporary dormitories 


which house single workers and, in 
some instances, married families. But 
alongside of these temporary wooden 
structures, substantial brick flat build- 
ings are already beginning to arise. 
The difficult years of the war have 
left their mark on the material condi- 
tions of the people of Gorky. Plans 
for peaceful construction had to be 
laid aside and every resource dedicated 
to the grim struggle against the fascist 






invader. Today, there is much in the 
way of consumer’s goods and comforts 
enjoyed by the average skilled worker 
of America that the people of Gorky 
still lack. But the hardships of war 
which they endured and the enormous 
peacetime tasks of reconstruction 
which now confront them have not af- 
fected their spirit. Today, they are 
tackling the job of building a better, 
richer life for themselves with the’ 
energy, the initiative and the high en- 
thusiasm that is the guarantee of their 
success, 


IMPRESSIONS ON 
LEAVING 
(Continued from page 11) 
hind and much rebuilding is still ahead. 

Against the background of all this 
the Russians are proceeding with their 
great projects: the construction of the 
Volga-Moscow gas pipeline; the re- 
sumption of the Caspian Black Sea 
Canal; the construction of the Farkhad 
dam on the Amu Darya in Central 
Asia; the construction of huge dams 
along the Volga to raise the level of 
the water, to irrigate new land, to pro- 
vide enormous sources of hydro-electric 
power. 

The people move ahead. They look 
ahead with confidence and with hope 
that they will have the opportunity to 
go on with their peaceful labor. But 
for this they want a complete end ta 
fascism. This is what. makes it so diffi- 
cult for them to understand those in 
our country who wish to protect the 
remnants of the fascists, to protect the 
German officer caste, to allow Ger- 
many to retain some of her war po- 
tential. The Russians say that they 
stand four square on the decisions of 
the Crimea and Potsdam Conferences, 
which to them mean the destruction of 
fascism, fascist armament, fascist ideol- 
ogy. They think that all allied nations 
can and must work together to achieve 
this. : 


Your Questions Answered 
(Continued from page 25) 


remember that during this Great 
Patriotic War, as World War II is 
known in the Soviet Union, the churches 
cooverated in the prosecution of the war 
and on the home front magnificently. 
More specifically, the churches out of 
their own treasuries and from collections 
among the believers, contributed vast 
sums for the prosecution of the war. 
This no doubt has also influenced the 
Soviet town planners in the desire to 
restore as much as possible the famous 
churches of Russia. 
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MANCHUREA 
(Continued from page 17) 

Tsarism, which began railway de- 
velopment in Manchuria, made inroads 


on Chinese sovereignty. It stationed 
troops along the entire zone of the 
present Changchun Railway and .ad- 
ministered it as Russian territory. Like 
other powers, it claimed extraterritorial 
rights for its subjects. 

The Soviet government voluntarily 
renounced extraterritoriality, adminis- 
trative concessions and the imposed 
right of stationing troops in China in 
1919—twenty-three years before Bri- 
tain and the United States. It has 
never tried to restore these rights, and 
the new agreement did not seek to re- 
establish them. In the new agreement, 
the Soviet Union even undertakes not 
to transport troops through Manchuria, 
between points within its own borders, 
except for the purpose of war against 
Japan. The Soviet Union is also unable 
to use the railway to pile up arms in 
Manchuria, since the agreement pro- 
vides that any arms carried on the rail- 
way must travel in sealed cars between 
Soviet points. The railway zone is to, 
be administered by China and guarded 
exclusively by Chinese troops. 

Only the garrison of the joint naval 
base of Port Arthur is allowed by 
treaty. The expense of this garrison, 
and all installations, is borne by the 
USSR and not paid by the Chinese 
people out of taxes and levies, as under 
the tsar and the Japanese. The civil 
administration of Port Arthur itself 
is also Chinese. 

When the Soviet Union renounced 
extraterritoriality and unequal treaty 
rights soon after the revolution, it did 
not at the same time renounce com- 
mercial investment in the Changchun 
Railway, giving up only the special 
political rights previously attached to 
this investment. Under the Soviets, the 
railway became a joint Sino-Soviet 
commercial enterprise, subject to Chin- 
nese law and involving no derogation of 
Chinese sovereignty. In 1929, the 
Chinese authorities tried to annul 
Soviet commercial rights by force, and 
the Soviet Union used force to restore 
them. But having done so it claimed no 
indemnity and no new rights whatso- 
ever, a thing totally without precedent 
in Far Eastern history. 

Both the Sino-Soviet agreement of 
1924 and 1945, are radically different 
from any of the unequal treaties be- 
tween tsarist Russia and China. They 
are no different from each other in 
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principle. The only difference between 
them is in the increased scope of the 
latter, resulting from the expulsion of 
Japanese interests. 

Is the security interest of the Soviet 
Union in Manchuria different from 
that of tsarist Russia? 


Yes, it is. Tsarist Russia appeared 
on the scene, with the aim of conquest, 
when Manchuria was a completely un- 
developed area.. Manchuria subsequent- 
ly grew into a more developed and pop- 
ulous area than the adjacent Soviet 
Far East and, after 1931, the Japanese 
carried on tremendous strategic con- 
struction for the purpose of creating a 
base for attacking Siberia. The menace 
represented by this base was so great 
that the USSR had to curtail some of 
the civil construction program of the 
Five-Year Plans to erect defenses. The 
Japanese tested these defenses on the 
Sungari islands, at Changkufeng and at 
Nomonhan on the Mongolian border 
and large-scale battles resulted, in 
which the Japanese were thrown back. 
The Soviet Union seeks no expansion in 
Manchuria, but it does seek safety 
guarantees which will preclude re- 
newed danger of attack and make pos- 
sible the undistorted development of 
Siberia economy for peace. 


Has the Soviet Union ever dealt with 
autonomous Manchurian regimes rath- 
er than the Central Government of 


China? 


The record of Soviet foreign policy 
shows that it wants to see China united 
and that the Soviet Union, as a state, 
does not arrogate to itself the right to 
dictate to the people of China as a 
whole, or in any one section, what 
regime they shall live under. Whenever 
Chinese central control has been effec- 
tive in Manchuria and channels have 
existed for dealing with the Central 
Government, the Soviet Union has 
dealt with the Central Government 
alone. The Soviet Union never ac- 
corded diplomatic recognition to any 
separatist regime in Manchuria. But 
it has dealt with such regimes on local 
questions when there was no one else 
to deal with. Thus, the Soviet Union 
dealt with the warlord Chang Tso-lin, 
“Young Marshal” Chang Hsueh-liang 
and the Japanese occupying force in 
periods when it had no diplomatic re- 
lations with China (prior to 1924 and 
between 1927 and 1932) and* when 
China lost control from 1931. on. 
Such dealings, however, never con- 
cerned the sovereign rights of China, 


being confined to arrangements regard- 
ing existing Soviet interests and trade 
and the welfare of Soviet citizens. 


Has the Soviet Union been removing 
machinery from Manchuria, and _ is 
it entitled to do so? 

There is no reliable information. The 
Soviet Union certainly is not removing 
Chinese property in Manchuria. But 
China’s government let Manchuria go 
by default in 1931, and it was. recov- 
ered for China by the Soviet forces in 
1945. In the interim, the Japanese set 
up many new industries there, includ- 
ing mines, armament and _aircraft 
p.ants, steel mills, oil refineries and au- 
tomobile factories, all with the aim of 
supplying the Kwangtung Army’s anti- 
Soviet plans. As already stated, this 
compelled the Soviet Union to spend 
billions on military installations in its 
own Far Eastern areas, to keep more 
than a million men under arms there 
for over a decade, and finally to under- 
take a major military campaign of its 
own. The Soviet Union certainly has 
the right to dismantle Japanese arsen- 
als, fortifications and airfields, and 
to remove or have a voice in the control 
of strategic industries which did not 
exist under Chinese rule but were built 
by Japan for the express purpose of 
menacing Soviet territory. It has the 
right to transport whatever is useful 
of such industries and dismantle the 
rest, as spoils of war. With regard to 
stationary installations it has the right 
to seek an understanding with the 
Chinese Government on the joint oper- 
ation or use of such property providing 
this involves no derogation of Chinese 
sovereign rights. 

How do the people of Manchuria 
feel about the Soviet Union? 

The Red Army liberated Manchu- 
ria, removed the Japanese army and 
put an end to the puppet administration 
in record time. For all this, one can 
expect the population to be grateful. 
The Red Army does not intend to stay 
in Manchuria, so the people of the 
area, who are patriotic Chinese, need 
have no fear or suspicion of it. His- 
torically, Soviet enterprises and Sovict 
citizens have been popular. In the pre- 
vious joint Sino-Soviet period of rail- 
way control, for instance, the Soviet 
side of the administration always tried 
to ensure that equal wages be paid to 
Russian and Chinese workers of equal 
qualifications, and that the railway al- 
locate funds for workers’ social serv- 
ices, such as hospitals, clubs and schools 
for children, for Russian and Chinese 
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workers equally. No other foreign en- 
terprise in China, then or now, has 
followed the pattern of equal pay for 
equal work,-or equal privileges regard- 
less of race, and even when such enter- 
prises have had high Chinese executives, 
the latter have not been too solicitous 
of their less well-placed co-nationals. 
Tens of thousands of Chinese workers 
and employees benefited from the 
railway’s policy, which was famous 
throughout the country. Manchurian 
Chinese will value this all the more 
now, after fifteen years of slavery to 
the Japanese’ “master race.” 
Conclusion 

Insofar as it is possible to judge from 
history and past Soviet performance, 
these facts provide not only a record of 
the factors in the situation as it 
affects the Soviet Union and China 
but also precedent for future develop- 
ment, which, if things turn out happily, 
should once and for all abolish the 
“Manchurian question” as such. 

In reading over this essay, it will 
not escape the reader that within China 
itself this “‘problem” has arisen at times 
when her Central authorities have been 
unable to unify the people because they 
have not been able to satisfy their as- 
pirations, and at times when Chinese 
governments, deprived of popular sup- 
port, have allowed themselves to be 
bullied by imperialist powers or used as 
cat’s-paws by them. 

The old Chinese Imperial govern- 
ment was compelled to make unequal 
concessions to tsarism, and later to 
Japan, in Manchuria by its own back- 
wardness and weakhess. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government, in 1931, was so 
intent on civil war it did not even re- 
sist the Japanese conquest with arms, 
or with anything more than protests to 
the debilitated League of Nations. At 
the time of the Japanese attack, it had 
not even taken steps to insure normal 
diplomatic relations with the USSR, 
which might have caused Japan to think 
twice before embarking on her adven- 
ture. Nothing has shown more clearly 
than the history of Manchuria the ne- 
cessity of a strong, united, federal, dem- 
ocratic China both for China’s own 
welfare and for world peace. 

The record of Sino-Soviet relations 
indicates that although the Soviet peo- 
ple cannot be politically in sympathy 
with the present day Kuomintang, the 
USSR has always sought good relations 
with the government of its neighbor 
country and has done nothing to under- 
mine its authority. After the Sino-Japa- 
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nese war began, it sought in every way 
to aid the Chinese government to resist. 

The Soviet Union holds that it is the 
business of the Chinese people, them- 
selves, to decide the composition of the 
government. It wants China, including 
Manchuria, to belong to the Chinese. 
It does not want civil war in China. 


SOVIET SOCCER TEAM 
IN BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 24) 


visitor’s accurate passing and clever posi- 
tioning. 

Four days later the Russians found 
their shooting boots with vengeance. 
Playing Wales in a match against the 
Cardiff City eleven, they chalked up ten 
goals, conceding only one. 

Although Cardiff is no longer a first- 
class team this large margin was unex- 
pected for the Welsh are famous for the 
latent spirit, stamina and skill that they 
usually manage to summon against those 
who invade their sports field. 

Before the game the Russians, at their 
own request, were given a sample of real 
Welsh community singing by the 40,000 
who attended the match. The Cardiff 
team presented their guests with a 
miniature silver-plated miner’s lamp to 
commemorate their visit to Wales. 

The third match, against the strength- 
ened Arsenal eleven, was unfortunately 
blacked-out by the thick London fog 
which reduced visibility to not more than 
twenty or thirty yards. The final score, 
4-3 in favor of Dynamo was really mean- 
ingless in view of these conditions. 

Nevertheless, the great majority of the 
60,000 spectators that filled the stadium 
at the kick-off remained to the end, 
testifying to the great drawing power of 
the Soviet soccer players. 

Reviewing the visitors play during the 
tour, British sports writers unanimously 
praised their brilliant teamwork. With 
the sole. exception of the Glasgow 
Rangers, the teams they played were 
easily outshone in this phase of the game. 

The Russians pass the ball easily and 
speedily from man to man with bewilder- 
ing accuracy. The opposing defenses were 
spread-eagled repeatedly by the Dynamos 
wonderful understanding, coordination 
and positioning. It was with almost 
amazing speed that they massed for 
defense when danger threatened and then 
swept toward the attack as soon as it had 
been averted. 

Generally speaking their physical train- 
ing is of the highest standard. This is 
obvious on the field as well as from the 
fact that they made the trip to Britain 
after the end of their own short, but 
difficult season, and played four games in 
fifteen days here under the most unac- 
customed conditions and yet were un- 
beaten. They also stood up well under 
the vastly different conditions here, like 
soft pitches, a heavier ball and the British 
rules ‘permitting shoulder charging. 

True they have a number of weak- 
nesses. They are slow in gathering and 
returning with the ball, their heading is 


not so polished, and their footwork while 
dribbling is below the standard of their 
passing. 

Civic receptions were held in London, 
Cardiff and Glasgow in honor of the 
visitors. On the eve of their departure 
they were entertained by the Lord Mayor 
of London at the Mansion House. When 
they were not engaged in training or 
official functions, they spent their time 
sightseeing. 

The visitors brought with them an 
order for 100 racing bikes for the cycling 
section of the Dynamo Club in Moscow. 
When they inspected a factory in south 
London, each member of the team was 


_presented with a bicycle. These were only 


a few of the many souvenirs and gifts 
the party took back home from Britain. 

The captain of the team is Mikhail 
Semichastny, a thirty-five year old center- 
half who was switched to that position 
at the beginning of the season from out- 
side-right. During the war he was a 
gunner engaged~ in the defense of 
Moscow. 

Leonid Soloviev, left-half, was a 
guerrilla fighter, a member of a detach- 
ment operating behind German lines in 
the region of Minsk. The outside-left, 
Sergei Soloviev (no relation to the left- 
half), served with distinction throughout 
the war and helped to smash the block- 
ade of Leningrad. A number of the other 
regular members were engaged during 
the war as skilled workers and specialists. 
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A CIO REPORT 


(Continued from page 13) 


Altogether we spent five days in 
Moscow. Highlights of our visit were 
a call on Molotov at the Kremlin, a 
trip through the Stalin Auto Plant, 
the Electrostal Plant near the city, 
Lenin’s mausoleum and of course the 
ballet in Moscow itself. 

The Kremlin call took about forty- 
five minutes, during which Molotov 
spoke warmly of the friendship of the 
American and Soviet peoples. The new 
World Trade Union Federation, he 
said, would be extremely helpful in 
promoting understanding among the 
peoples and had a role as important to 
play, in its way, as any United Na- 
tions organization. 

Out at the Stalin Plant, we saw 
the beginnings of civilian production 
already under way, with big ZIS pas- 
senger cars coming off the assembly 
lines. We also saw the excellent care 
taken of the workers’ children in large 
factory nurseries. Here working 
mothers could leave their young ones 
for the length of the working day, 
sure that they would get competent 
and affectionate care. Those who 
wanted to could leave their children 
for the week, though this was rare 
and only dictated by the housing 
shortage. The housing shortage, in- 
cidentally, is critical. 

The classical ballet we saw at the 
Bolshoi Theater interested all of us, 
even those like myself who have some- 
times found the ballet rather stuffy at 
home. To the Russians, the ballet is 
as much a part of theatrical culture as 
the movies or the stage itself. 

One cold and gray afternoon we 
were taken to Lenin’s mausoleum, 
which has just recently been re-opened. 
We felt a little guilty being taken 
in ahead of the mile-long queue wait- 
ing five abreast for admission, but 
none of the patient people waiting in 
line seemed to mind. The tomb, and 
the body of Lenin, are as impressive 
as they have been described. 

From Moscow we flew up to Lenin- 
grad, again at treetop height This 
time we saw a little more of the dev- 
ustated areas, flying over towns and 
cities such as Kalinin which seemed 
little less destroyed than Berlin. Every 
place where there had been a battle 
was similarly destroyed, though un- 
like Berlin we could see evidence even 
from the plane that ‘rebuilding was 
under way, 
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Leningrad, its houses, parks, mu- 
seums, factories still show the evidence 


~ of their long trial as a battlefront city. 


The Kirov Plant, which we visited, 
was for months only four and a half 
miles from the front lines. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty Kirov workers were 
killed by enemy action at their benches. 
A total of 650,000 Leningrad citizens 
died of starvation alone during the 
siege. Despite these staggering losses, 
Leningrad is rebuilding. Some of our 
people went out to see Leningrad’s sub- 
urbs, which were fought over for 
months and years, and there saw even 
more terrible evidence of Nazi fury. In 
Peterhof, formerly a tsar’s playground, 
we were told that twelve people were 
left alive by the Germans out of a 
population of 100,000. 

So much for general impressions of 
our visit, though there are scores of 
vivid memories that should be trans- 
cribed. I would like particularly to 
pay a compliment or two—even at this 
distance—to our host, Vassili Kuznet- 
sov, chairman of the AUCCTU. 

Throughout our trip, “Kuzie” (as 
we called him affectionately) was the 
soul of easy-going, pleasant hospitality. 
I was lucky enough to visit his home, 
where he lives with his wife, a profes- 


sor in the University of Moscow, and~ 


his three children. The three kids 
are like those you will find in any 
comfortable, happy home. As in many 
Russian families, life seems to revolve 
around a huge table in the center of 
the living room, where the children 
study or play, while the grownups 
read, work, talk and consume large 
glasses of scalding tea. 

Of special interest to us as trade 


unionists was the procedure by which 


Soviet unions handle the relationships 
between the workers and the manage- 
ment of the plants. We saw how the 
unions work, from the shop commit- 
tee in the plant right up to the top 
commissariats of the industries. 
Foundation of the union work is 
the shop steward setup, which pro- 
vides one steward elected on secret 
ballot for every 20 workers. Above 
this group is the plant committee, 
which corresponds to our local unions. 
On top of this is the industry-wide 
union, corresponding to our _ inter- 
nationals, and finally the AUCCTU. 
Grievance procedure is simple, start- 
ing with the shop steward (where al- 
most all “beefs” are settled) and go- 
ing on up, if necessary, to the top. 
Wages are also set by the unions 
working with management. When an 


operation in a plant is being planned, 
wage rates are included in the data 
submitted to the industry commissariat. 
Before going to the commissariat, the 
wage rates are worked out with the 
rank and file in the plant. 

Most wages are set by piece rates, 
with a bonus for production above 
the norm set by the plant and shop 
committee. Unfriendly critics have said 
this system parallels the Bedaux and 
other speedup methods long fought by 
unions in this country. This is not 
possible, since the norm is paid whether 
or not the individual worker reaches 
it, and is based not on a_ speedup 
time study but on average performance. 
In addition, work above the norm 
earns an increasing, rate of pay per 


‘unit, unlike the Bedaux system where 


the rate per unit declines with extra 
production. 

In addition to the job of setting 
wages and working conditions in the 
plant; unions administer the USSR’s 
social security system directly. Rec- 
reation, rest homes, “parks of culture 
and rest,” nurseries, and the like are 
all run by the unions. In Leningrad, 
for example, we visited a huge union 
cultural @enter that had under one 
roof a movie, a theater, a big library 
with thousands of volumes, a dance 
hall, gymnasium and scores of class- 
rooms for subjects ranging from sew- 
ing to economic theory. The building 
was about as big as the entire Labor 
Department building in Washington, 
D. C., and was owned and managed 
entirely by the union. 

Hostile people—including some in 
the unions in this country, notably the 
AFL—like to say that Soviet trade 
unions are controlled by the govern- 
ment, and hence are not “free” unions 
as we know them. It would be a good 
deal closer to the truth to say that the 
unions in the USSR have a big say 
in “controlling” the government, since 
they have a voice in so much of the 
life of the country. 

It is noticeable, for example, that 
almost all the members of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR are also members 
of trade unions. 

Everywhere we went in the Soviet 
Union we saw evidence that the people 
were sure of the direction in which they 
were going, were sure of themselves 
and the future of their country. That 
is why the peoples of the USSR fought 
like lions to save their country from 
the Nazis. And that is why they will 
reach their goal of a secure and happy 
life, despite all obstacles. . 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


1) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 
$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


2) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 





PERHAPS you have just made up your 
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3) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 


METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
Postage charges 

FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. nai 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship 








RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 


The religious institutions, their organiza- 
tion, finance and relationship to the State. 
loc. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 


W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 15c. 


THE CASE OF THE 
16 POLES 


As told in official documents. 10c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 
Eye-witness report of actual functioning 


of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. 10c. , 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


SIX P.M. 


Delightful musical love story 
starring Marina Ladynina and 
Eugene Samoilov. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev. 


GIRL NO. 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm, director of “Lenin in Oc- 
tober,” “Lenin in 1918” and “The 
Thirteen.” 


THE FALL OF 
BERLIN 


Full length documentary film of 
the capture of Berlin photo- 
graphed by Red Army camera- 
men. English commentary by 
William S. Gailmor. 


MILITARY SECRET 


The Soviet Secret Service in a 
fight to the finish with a group 
of German spies. Directed by 
Vladimir Legoshin. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Here are your answers 





to many vital questions 





about the Soviet Union 
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SUMMARY of the conclusions which have been 
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volume work Soviet Communism: A New Civiliza- 
tion. The Webbs have won worldwide fame for 
their scientifically carried out sociological studies. 


Contents 
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